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Character Sketch. 
MRS. HEATON ARMSTRONG 


And her new book “ Letters to a Bride.”* 


Trgnnyson, who knew as much of human nature | 
almost as Shakespeare, has told us— 


‘¢ Manners are not idle, but a proof 
Of loyal nature and a noble mind.” 


I have known many illustrations of this, but 
none more striking and delightful than the 
subject of this sketch. | 

Mrs. Heaton Armstrong is known to be the | 
greatest authority living upon those details of | 
propriety of social conduct which are partly | 
fixed by custom, but are at all times firmly | 
based upon a moral ground. In her own 
case perfect manners, which make her one 
of the most popular women in the set in 
which she moves, are the product of a rare 
power of sympathy and an uncommon degree 
of unselfishness. Gay in spirits, yet earnest 
in thought, easily pleased in general society, yet 
faithful and tenacious in her deeper affections, 
amiable almost to excess in giving up her own 
wishes and setting aside her personal pre- 
ferences, yet, on occasion, able to defend her 
individuality, and to proclaim her opinions, even 
when they happen to be unpopular — she 
“strikes the happy mean” in her own daily 
life. Politeness in her is not insincerity, 
graciousness is not weakness, etiquette is not 
formality. In short, her ‘‘ manners are not 
idle, but a proof of loyal nature and a noble 
mind.” 

It is, of course, no small matter that she was 
born into the rank of society whose manners 
at their best she illustrates in her own person 
and depicts in her books. Her father, Major 

_Cobbe, was the son of Lieutenant-General 
Charles Cobbe—directly descended on the 
maternal side from the first Marquis of Waterford 
(his daughter, Lady Betty Beresford, being the 
wife of General Cobbe’s grandfather) and on the 
other side from Archbishop Cobbe, of Dublin. 
Mrs. Armstrong is thus the second cousin of the 
celebrated authoress, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The “ distaff” side of the house is rather given 
to becoming famous, for amongst the earlier 
ladies connected with its story are the famous 
religious ‘“‘ revivalist,’ the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, and the Lady Beresford, whose ghost 


story is one of the best authenticated of its 
class. 


* “ Letters to a Bride, including Letters to a Débutante ” | 
By Lucie Heaton Armstrong. F. V. White & Co., 14 Bedford- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 1896. Price 2s. 6d. 


Lady Beresford and her cousin, the Earl of 


| Tyrone, had once discussed whether there was a 


future life, and had promised each other that, 
whichever of them died first, would, if possible, 


return to inform the other. Lady Beresford, 
not aware that Lord Tyrone was dead, 
awakened from sleep one night to find him 
sitting beside. her .- He informed her that 


he was dead, and had come back to assure her 
that there was a future state. The strong- 


| minded lady calmly observed that when she 


woke up in the morning she would think it was 
all a dream, unless the spirit could leave some 
sign. Lord Tyrone’s ghost then took up the 
heavy bed-curtain and drew it through a high 
ring above the bed, and suggested to his in- 
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credulous cousin that, as she could not well have 
done this without being aware of it, this would 
suffice for a sign. As she thought it would not 
be sufficient, he next laid his hand upon the 
wardrobe and showed her that the impression 
of his fingers remained in a scorching mark. 
But, as that determined sceptic still declared that 
she might think this had been done in some 
other way, the ghost, apparently, lost his 
patience. He took hold of her wrist and left the 
impression of his hand as a burn there, with 
such effect that, it is said, all through the rest 
of her life Lady Beresford was obliged to wear 
a broad band of velvet as a bracelet, to hide the 
mark of the unhappy ghost’s fingers ! 


Mrs. Heaton Armstrong, in her girlhood (as 
Lucie Cobbe), was devoted to music. When I 
knew her first (in our teens), it appeared to me 
that she was able to play everything that any 
stray comer might ask for, from a waltz by Strauss 
toamorceau by Schumann,ora Beethoven sonata. 
Yet after this she spent some years in musical 
study, and became not only a most accomplished 
pianist, but so far successful as a composer as 


Westminster Abbey, and placed upon the regular 
list there. Her devotion to her music was 
brought to an end by overwork at the piano, 
her hand becoming affected for a time with a 
kind of cramp, somewhat similar to the writers 
cramp which only too many literary (people 
know. Under medical orders she ceased playing 
entirely for a year. To occupy her mind she 
then began to write, and her success in this 
direction was sufficiently marked and sufficiently 
speedy to engage her in literature, instead of in 
music, for her life’s work. 

I had always told her that she could =write. 
There is nothing characteristically Irish about 
her except her flow of ready wit. So marked is 
this in conversation that I continually find 
myself retailing to other people the bright 
sayings which she has given utterance to, and 
which I never could think of for myself. Her 
conversation, indeed, is far more brilliant than 
her writing. It has always been my belief that 
she would shine most in fiction, if she would 
give the time necessary to write a serious work 
of this description. As it is, she has published 
a considerable number of short stories, many of 
them extremely clever, but upon too small a 
scale to do full justice to her originality of mind, 
and to her keen powers of observation and 
expression, both of which are so strong that 
were it not for her extreme kindness of. heart 
she would be quite a terror to her friends from 
the power of criticism which she thus possesses. 

She was married in 1885, but was widowed 
within a year. She was, unhappily, left without 
a, child to console her, though she is devoted to 
children, who always love her dearly. 

Her first book was a series of stories for 
children called ‘‘ Doll Stories.” This little work 
was published by Sonnenschein & Co., and was 
so much appreciated that it quickly ran out of 
print; many of the stories that composed it 
appeared originally in Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Little 
Folks.” It was not at all an ordinary child's 
book, for, though children eagerly read it as a 
story-book, it had also the subtle suggestiveness 
and the deeper {meaning of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s stories. 

Journalism, whether fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, claims in this age a great deal of the 


| most brilliant literary talent, because it is the 


most remunerative kind of literary work. To 
some writers, the certainty with which money is 
made in newspaper work does not compensate 
for the lack of fame that accompanies it in 
almost every instance; but to people of small 
personal vanity; the double attraction of the 
iminediate influence and usefulness of news- 


'to have her setting of an anthem performed in | paper articles and the rapidity of the financial 
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returns s0 far overbalance the desire for fame 
that journalism absorbs almost the whole time 
and attention. Hence many of the most 
eviginal and capable writers of the present day 
are eomparatively little known to the public, 
because their work simply brightens and adorns 
the newspapers in which it appears instead of 


its being placed between the covers of a book Trexpactense, and also from an exaggerated 


with the name of the writer upon the title-page. 
Mrs. Armstrong’s work has been almost entirely 
doze for newspapers. There it is incessant, 
and, as our readers are well aware, of a superior 
evrder, For many years past she has written 
the “ Etiquette ” colunm of the Lady's Pictorial, 
a large portion of her work there consisting of 
‘* Answers to Correspondents:’’ A great many 
girls consult her in that capacity about their 
personal affairs, and the geniality and sympathy 
which are so characteristic of her shine out in 
her replies and endear her to all her readers. 
Besides this she has written some of the ‘‘ Turn- 
overs”’ of the Globe ; interviews in the Sketch, 
the Pall Mall Budget, and other leading papers ; 
and stories for various magazines ; and for some 
years she wrote over the signature of “ Zingara”’ 
a “Lady's Letter,” which appeared in a great 
number of provincial papers weekly. Her other 
books have all been reproductions of her 
Stiquette articles. As our readers know, too, 
her “ Etiquette ” does not present itself as a set 
of stilted rules, but is advice about conduct in 
society, based upon the necessity for a certain 
amount of formality for the preservation of 
order, and upon those high principles of kind- 
néss and unselfishness, which, when properly 
grasped and always acted upon, make natural 
good manners; the owners of such, be they 
ever so poor or illiterate, needing but very little 
polish to be perfect ladies and gentlemen. 


Her new book, issued this month by Messrs. F. 
V. White & Co., Bedford-street, is perhaps the 
most attractive one that she has yet done, In 
her preface she explains the idea upon which it 
is based :— 

‘‘ During the years that I have conducted the 
‘Good Form’ column in the Lady’s Pictorial 
I have noticed how many of my correspondents 
have been girls—young girls in doubt as to how 
to behave at various social functions, yet afraid 
to ask their friends for advice for fear of being 
laughed at. Most of these girls have been 
motherless, and have preferred writing to a 
stranger to consulting their own friends. It 
occurred to me that a Manual on Etiquette 
‘would be a useful thing for the class I have 
described, and I resolved to put it into the form 
of letters from an old yet kindly woman of the 
world, glad to pour out her. experience for the 
benefit of the younger generation. I made my 
heroine a motherless girl, who felt like a waif 
and stray in the midst of a London crowd, 
thinking that many girl readers would feel 
sympathy with anyone in this situation. I then 
wrote a new series of letters (which appeared in 
Hearth and Home) dealing with such slight social 
difficulties as might naturally occur to a young 
and timid girl, suddenly put into the responsible 
position of mistress of the house. I have grown 
very fond of Letty now that I have been in 
communication with her for so long. I 
hope that my readers may care a little for her, 
too.”’ 


So much has Letty become part and parcel 
of her author’s mind that on more than one 
occasion she has seriously observed to me, 
‘That girl is like Letty,” or ‘‘ Letty might have 
said that!” ‘Letty,’ indeed, though she 
never speaks throughout the book in her 
own person, has an individuality which does 
become impressed on the reader. Here is 


~~ 
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one of the first touches of her little developing 
character :— 


‘‘T am go sorry that you feel so dreadfully 
shy in company, so that society is almost a 
pain. Shy people suffer themselves and make 
everybody round them unhappy; so try to 
overcome this failing by every means in your 
wer. Shyness proceeds from ignorance or 


self-consciousness. Your shyness will vanish 
when you know exactly what you have to do, 
and lo you are 80 Sdnresbed in other people 
that you forget all about yourself. . . . 
Think of yourself as a unit of the gathering, 
and be interested in what affects the rest. The 
whole of manners lies in the expressive 
French p ‘to assist.’ The French do 
not ask you if you went toa party, but if you 


‘Bssistéd at’ it; ey take it for granted that- 
“your presence was a help. , 


‘Do not underrate yourself, my dear Letty, 
or you will become more shy than ever. 
Remember that a bright young face is always 
welcome, and behave so as to %s an assistance 
to your hostess instead of an inconvenience. 
Talk to the dull young girl, or the lonely old 
lady ; sing or play if there is no one else to do 
so; start some amusing game—there are so 
many little things which a girl can do quite 
unobtrusively if she will only forget herself and 
her shyness, and she will really be a welcome 
guest. As for blushing, my dear, I don’t think 
you need trouble so much about that! It is a 
malady which you will not suffer from when you 
are as old as your affectionate aunt.” 


This is advice to a girl as wise and judicious 
as it is sweetly expressed, and many a shy girl 
will read it with intense interest and get some 
help thereby. Here is a passage a degree more 
practical :— 

** You oo I _ of your oe 
writing, m Letty, an must candidly 
en t don’t like it all. It looks all wrong 
style, somehow. I have. seen worse hands 
that produced a better effect. It is too small, 


itis too c , and the lines are irregular 
and inclined to run down hill. Pray get out of 


this habit of trying to see how much you can 
cram into a . Don’t put ‘Iam, dear sir, 
yours fai ly,’ all in one line. ere is 


plenty of room for everything, and it looks 
vulgar to economise space to this extent. 
Begin a new paragraph for every fresh sub- 
ject, starting at a little distance from the 
margin. If there is not enough matter for 
more than two » never conclude on the 
second side, leaving the third and fourth pages 
blank. You can conclude either on the third 
or fourth » &8 you prefer. to write 
legibly, and in every way consult the comfort 
of the reader. It is disrespectful to your 
correspondent to give him so much trouble 
to decipher your letter. Do not dodge about 
from one page to another unnecessarily, so that 
the letter must be turned over all sorts of ways 
before it can be read. As for your notepaper, 
my dear, there is a good deal of fashion in these 
things, and you who are in town ought to be 
better able to judge of such matters than I can, 
A girl’s notepaper may be a little more orna- 
mental than an older person’s, and there is no 
harm in your using a pretty initial, or mauve 
paper and sealing wax, as I notice you some- 
times do; still, if you feel at all in doubt about 
your taste, you will be wiser to stick to very 
plain stationery. No one can find fault with 
white notepaper of good quality.” 

In the character of ‘‘ Aunt Priscilla,’’ Mrs. 
Armstrong writes as if much older than the 
‘prime of life’? in which she, happily, still 
remains. The truth of the following, however, 
those of us who are still only middle-aged can 
recognise :— 

‘‘ When I was a girl, my dear Letty, much 
less license was allowed me in the matter of 
my outgoings and incomings than falls to the 
lot of young ladies of to-day. Well do I 


remember how these restrictions used to 
chafe me. I could well have said, with the 


heroine of ‘The Master Builder,’ I had no 
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home, I only had a cage. Much more liberty 
falls to the lot. of modern girls than was ever 
enjoyed in my irom days, and if you fancy you 
are restricted, Letty, it is only because you fee] 
the nocmtny trammels of town life a little 
severe after the perfect freedom of the country ; 
you are virtually free to do nearly whatever you 
ike. You would not walk in the park by your. 
self, especially on. Sunday, nor would you be 
seen alone in a crowded thoroughfare very late 
in the afternoon; but otherwise you can go 
about very much as you please, and as long as 
you just goalong quietly no one will ever remark 
you. A quiet demeanour is highly necessary for 
the street, and loud conversation is simply unpar- 
donable. Be especially careful never to mention 
names loudly in any public place. Do not 
loiter before shop windows, and never turn your 
head and ce a in the street, it is vulgar to 
} it degree o not wear anything too 
bright “when walking; keep all your bright 
colours for driving, it is proper to look smart in 
a carriage. Do not loiter in the street, of 
course; but do not fly along as: if you were 
trying to catch atrain. A eful walk is a 
great charm, but you will attain to this chiefly 
through a plentiful use of gymnastics.” 


Our last quotation shall be taken from the 
chapter: advising Letty,’ after ‘Her marriage, 
about her first party.. The passage will illus. 
trate to some degree the bright social characteri- 
sation that is referred to above as a feature of 
Mrs. Armstrong’s writing of fiction :— 


‘Tt seems to me that there are only two kinds 
of hostesses—those who don’t introduce at all, 
and those who introduce too much. We all 
know the hostess who introduces too much, who 
‘shoos’ her guests about as if they were 
chickens, and conducts her receptions as if she 
were a ‘gendarme.’ She seems to sniff con- 
spiracy wherever two or three are gathered 
together, and bears down upon them at once 
with whatever is the society equivalent for 
‘Circulez!’ She hunts her poor visitors from 
room to room ; she would like to call them to 
order with a hand-bell. She ‘shoos’ them into 
one room to hear somebody recite, and out of it 
again to hear someone else play. She will come 
and say ‘Sh-sh’ to youon the landing if you 
speak above your breath whilst somebody is play- 
ing. She stops a hungry couple on their way down 
to tea, saying, ‘ You are not going down just as 


Mr. So-and-so is going to sing?’ No filirta- 
tions in corners, no cosy chats, are ever 
allowed in her establi ent. Jack is 


not permitted to remain peacefully with Jill; 
he will be dragged away by the hair of his head 
and introduced to someone at the opposite side 
of the room. You may be having ever such an 
interesting conversation with a man, and, hey 
presto! he is whisked off like a conjuring trick, 
and someone else put in his place. The hostess 
flies into the midst of a friendly group as 
though she were a bomb-shell, and _ scatters its 
component parts to the furthest corners of the 
room. As for what she calls a ‘nice man,’ she 
regards him as Tilly Slowboy did the baby— 
something to be handed round the room as 
though it were a species of refreshment. Many 
of the guests try to hide themselves in odd 
corners, but they are soon routed out of their 
hiding places, and the hunt commences again. 
The hostess who doesn’t introduce is also 
somewhat trying, but in a different kind of way. 
She stands at the top of the staircase with a 
ata) expressionless face, well pleased with 

erself and her toilet, and holding her fan 
or bouquet in the very latest style. She 
bestows the fashionable high-hand shake on 
each new comer, and gives him a smile 
which seems to be regulated by machinery. 
She makes no attempt towards the entertain- 
ment of her guests; she seems to think it is 
sufficient honour for ‘them to be in her house, 
and to see her hideous wall decorations and her 
expensive toilette. The guest may wander 
dismally through the gilded halls, or subside 
into a corner and glower at his fellow men. If 
he does not happen to find acquaintances, he 
will have a wretched time, and all because he is 
in the house of a hostess who will not take any 
trouble about her friends.” 


Fiorence Fenwick MILLE?. 
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Mur Short Story. 


SHE NEVER KNEW. 


«Here’s a letter from your friend Sally, Peg. 
the e you time to read it; then be ready for 
ive.” 


a driv 

“J don’t see how I can 
Mrs. Silverthorn, openi 
talked. ; 3 
can spend a few weeks with you in September, 
if convenient.’ At last you two are to meet! 
No, Ned, I really must do my sewing if Sally is 
coming to visit us. How she will enjoy the 
gands, and the boating and fishing ! " 

“‘T don’t see that you enjoy them any more. 
If you have so much sewing, pay to have some 
fit done.” 
: Peg made no reply. Did Ned mean that he 
would pay for a seamstress? They had 
upon what they ought to spend on the house- 
keeping when they first came to live in Win- 
throp; but there was no little daughter then, 
and do what she would, Peg now was always 


running behindhand. If only she had told Ned 


the first month this happened! But he had 
praised her management, and as she had some 
savings from her surplus of the salary she had 
earned before her marriage, she had made good 
her deficiency and re, nothing. But that 
surplus was almost exhausted, and Peg was 
getting nervous and overwrought, with the 
terrible strain of making two ends meet that 
were just a little short! How little husbands 
know what is going on right beneath their eyes! 
Peg, resolving to sew the next morning, while 
Ned slept, donned her hat and coat, and they 
were off. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Silverthorn met as teachers in 
a school; they had much in common, and 
married with high resolves as to keeping 
abreast of the times, having study together, 
&e. Mr. Silverthorn had got a position as 
Principal of the Academy in the pretty seaport 
of Winthrop, and nearly five years had gone 
by. These years had developed the husband ; 
he had plenty of leisure to keep in touch with 
all the newest thought as to educational 
matters. A Summer Conference, held in an 
adjacent town, at which he read a paper that 
Peg and he had worked together over for 
months, brought him into a good deal of notice 
among intelligent people. Peg was kept at 
home with the baby, and could only hear of all 
his good times. Peg could never have believed 
how engrossing housekeeping could be, es- 
pecially when one keeps house on a fixed 
allowance. It took so much thought and time 
fo make three meals each day nutritious, 
inviting and not too expensive. 

Ned enjoyed inviting a friend home to dinner; 
he did not know that the frequent visitors were 
the cause of Peg dropping German—he was far 
beyond her in it now! But Sally was coming! 

ally had been Peg’s chum ever since their 
girlish days in the old High School. They had 
shared honours about equally ; for, if Sally were 
the quicker to see a thing, Peg held it longer, 
when she did see it. They complimented each 
other, and though circumstances had kept them 
apart for seven years yet they had kept up an 
intimate correspondence, and Peg would be 
all right when Sally came! 

So Peg, anxious her friend should find every- 
thing at its freshest and best, worked herself 

ost into a fever during the four weeks of 
expectation. Ned, after urging her to ride or 
take a stroll down to the beach, gave it up and 
went off alone, or lay reading in the hammock. 
Peg was too busy to hear him read aloud: “It'll 
different when Sally comes,” she would say. 
At last she came; just the same bright, win- 
Some girl that parted from her friend seven 
years ago! Sally, on her part, wasa little 
shocked at the change in Peg. It had been so 
penal that Ned, though rebellious at times, 

d not half realize it. The three sat on the 
Porch till after midnight, talking together. Or 
rather, Sally and Ned talked; Peg listened, 
slipping away every now and then to ‘see to 
things.” Mary could not make the pastry just 
to perfection, and there was a particular kind of 


yroquettes she never trusted to any one but 
herself, 


with you,” said 
pening her letter as she 
“‘Oh, Ned! hear what Sally says: ‘I 
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Ned evidently enjoyed himself. “She has 
hantly, 
I ed said 
little; he was literally dazzled by the bright, 

Peg slipped down early, to 
make sure of the breakfast ; by breakfast time 
she was too tired to eat or join in the bright 


done us good already,” said Peg trium 
in the privacy of their own room. 


woman. 


conversation. 


For the first time, Ned wearied of his school 


duties; he lo 


had 8 
somethi 


burden to over-anxious, troubled Peg. 
Peg jealous? She would have turn 


to see how much good Sally did 
the anniversary of their marriage, Peg question 


herself sayy. Why was she not fascinating ? 
e grown careless as to her looks ? 

She was more to Ned than a pretty home La 
8 
Peg had h the 
e was making cake in 
the kitchen, but when she joined them Ned had 
hardly a word to say. Was he vexed with her ? 
Her | ha: 
ied the 
year she married), ‘The first five years of 
married life are a mixture of rapture, question- 
ings, mistakes and corrections; but if it is a true 
Had it been so 
to fret much, 
but dropped asleep, thinking of Ned, longing to 


Why had 
delicate dishes! Had she becomc merel 
housekeeper? Yesterda 
two talking gaily while 


To-morrow was their sixth wedding day. 
mother had once said (mother, who 


marriage they end in peace.” 
with them? She was too weary 


hear him say, with the rapture of five year ago, 
‘* My own dear wife!” 


promising new high school. . Sally liked to talk 
(as she often said, ‘it was her besetting sin ”’), 
and Ned was a good listener. Suddenly Sally 
stopped short: ‘‘ Why,” she said, “‘ we have 
come too far! I ought to have told you I 
needed to go back early. I did not like to tell 
dear Peg before tea-time, but I received a letter 
to-day that makes it necessary for me to start 
for my college to-morrow.” 
Ned’s heart died within him. She told it so 
suddenly, or he would have controlled himself. 
‘*T can’t bear it,”’ he said passionately, ‘I have 
been a new man since you came.” 
The moment the words were spoken he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of them and began a con- 
fused apology. She stopped him by a quick 
gesture. 
“Mr. Silverthorn,” she said, “say not one 
word. I have something to say to you. Peg is 
worth a dozen of me. You love her; you 
simply are fascinated by me. Dear Peg has 
been a foolish, unselfish, blind darling. She 
has toiled from early till late, to make your 
home pretty, and to cater to your tastes 
and yet spend no more than would keep 
a much simpler table. She is almost 
a wreck of her former self—all ,from a 
mistaken idea of wifely duty. Mr. Silverthorn, 
it is often not the sparkling women that do best 
as wives! Oh, I know it well! I inherit my 
powers and gifts from my poor mother, and I 
vowed years ago that I would never marry. I 
have not the patience, the unselfishness, that 
married life demands. But, thank God, I am 
not sunk so low as to be untrue to my friend, 
untrue to you as well; for you would soon get 
over your present foolish fancies. I go to- 
morrow ; I beg you to get leave of absence for 
a week or two, and take-Peg on a new wedding 
trip. I believe the end of this will be a brighter, 
truer life for both of you.” 


é nged to take the new friend out for 
a drive. It is so delightful to show our favourite 
wire “ee to fresh ene sgaengee to hire a 
louble carriage, that ight go, but at noon 
Peg begged to be eauntedionk! se she had some- 
thing to attend to; the fact being that Mary 
iled the sweet, and she must make 

in its place for that evening’s meal. 
The weeks advped by; indeed, to Ned time 
seemed to fly. Sally enjoyed everything keenly ; 
she insisted on sharing Peg’s household cares, 
but what was mere fun toa ealthy woman, who 
slept and ate well, was becoming an intolerable 
Was 
anyone 
out of the house who dared to hint at any cause 
for jealousy. Yet—‘She was tired,” she said 
to herself, as she sat alone sewing on the lawn, 
Sally and Ned having gone for a stroll on the 
beach. She had urged them to go, she loved 
Nea. Yet, as 

the beautiful October days came on, | 


They had strolled on, forgetting the walk 
back, talking of their aims in life, for Sally had 
accepted a position as teacher of science in a 


They walked home with no words. What 
had been said was a bitter tonic and took 
immediate effect. At last the pretty cottage 
was reached, and there lay Peg, asleep in the. 
hammock, her face looking pale, and, to his 
awakened conscience, full of reproach. 

“T am going in the back way,” said Sally, 
** you can wake her,” and slipped away. 

““ Ned! Ned! It is you! Notadream?” 
_ “You are half asleep, darling. Certainly, it 
is I: and how tired you look! You must go 
away from home for a holiday.” 

“Oh, Ned!” said Peg, overjoyed at the 
sudden tone of anxiety and consideration. ‘“ If 
I but could! But, dear, there is so much to do.” 

“You must have more help, child; I have 
never thought of it, but if your housekeepi 
allowance is too small, I must increase it. And 
the first thing to do is to get you away fora 
little real rest and change.” 


* * * * 


‘Sally, dear,” said Peg, as she kissed her 
friend good-bye, ‘ Your visit has done me good 
every way. It has made Ned see that you look 
so fresh, and are so ih ge that I—I ought not 
to be so old and full of petty cares; and he is 
going to make it better for me.”’ 

‘* Darling Peg, I am so glad!” whispered the 
true friend ; and went off with a heart full of 
loving joy in the hope that her chum would 
never know all, but had a brighter and happier 
wedded life in store. 


MORAL COURAGE. 
A LARGE proportion of people are greatly 


lacking in downright, honest moral courage. 
Many times th hag been the case that Snotiiael 
ving rugged moral courage, will boldly speak 
out his mind on some unpopular question, 
concerning which a dozen of his neighbours 
have the same opinion, but dare not openly 
declare it, from sheer cowardice. A whole 
company, large at that, have been known to 
hold certain views concerning a matter, but 
kept solemnly quiet until one brave man 
expressed the same views without apology, and 
then the rest of the company have cheered him 
and said, “‘Them’s our sentiments exactly.” 
The great, strong leaders of men are they who 
have the highest type of moral courage. 


A CURIOUS SIGHT. 


THE Rector of Ballybrood, an old bachelor, lived 
with a maiden sister, an elderly lady, solemn 
and stately, whom he held in great awe. She 
was very fond of flowers. When arranging 
some one morning in the drawing-room, she 
found a curious blossom which she had never 
seen before. Just as she had discovered it, her 
gardener passed the window, which was open. 
‘““Come in, James,’ she called to him; “I 
want to show you one of the most curious 
things you ever saw.” James accordingly came 
in. Miss Madder sat down, not perceivin 

that the bottom of the chair had been lifte 

out. _ Down she went through the frame, 
nearly sitting on the floor. James went into 
fits of laughter, and said, ‘“ Well, ma’am, sure 
enough it is one of the most curious things I 
ever seen in my life!’’ Stop, James,” said she ; 
“conduct yourself, and lift me out!" ‘Oh, 
ma’am, I can’t stop,’’ said he; ‘it’s so curious; 
it bates all ITever seen!” It was some time 
before she could make him understand that her 
performance was not what he had been called 
in to see; and, when he had helped her up, he 
was dismissed with a strong rebuke for his 
levity. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD. 
FAMED CELLOIST, says:— 


“‘ After a heavy recital and the severe mental 
strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;;’ it is the Queen 
of remedies,” 
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returns so far overbalance the desire for fame 
that journalism absorbs almost the whole time 
and ettention. Hence many of the most 
evigineal and capable writers of the present day 
are eomparatively little known to the public, 
because their work simply brightens and adorns 
the newspapers in which it appears instead of 
its being placed between the covers of a book 
with the name of the writer upon the title-page. 
Mrs. Armstrong’s work has been almost entirely 
dowe for newspapers. There it is incessant, 
and, as our readers are well aware, of a superior 
erder, For many years past she has written 
the “ Etiquette " column of the Lady’s Pictorial, 
a large portion of her work there consisting of 
‘* Answers to Correspondents:” A great many 
girls consult her in that capacity about their 
personal affairs, and the geniality and sympathy 
which are so characteristic of her shine out in 
her replies and endear her to all her readers. 
Besides this she has written some of the ‘‘ Turn- 
overs” of the Globe ; interviews in the Sketch, 
the Pall Mall Budget, and other leading papers ; 
and stories for various magazines ; and for some 
years she wrote over the signature of ‘‘ Zingara”’ 
a ‘‘ Lady’s Letter,” which appeared in a great 
number of provincial papers weekly. Her other 
books have all been reproductions of her 
Etiquette articles. As our readers know, too, 
her “‘ Etiquette’ does not present itself as a set 
of stilted rules, but is advice about conduct in 
society, based upon the necessity for a certain 
amount of formality for the preservation of 
order, and upon those high principles of kind- 
ness and unselfishness, which, when properly 
grasped and always acted upon, make natural 
good manners; the owners of such, be they 
ever so poor or illiterate, needing but very little 
polish to be perfect ladies and gentlemen. 

Her new book, issued this month by Messrs. F. 
V. White & Co., Bedford-street, is perhaps the 
most attractive one that she has yet done. In 
her preface she explains the idea upon which it 
is based :— 

‘* During the years that I have conducted the 


‘Good Form’ column in the Lady’s Pictorial | yy) 


I have noticed how many of my correspondents 
have been girls—young girls in doubt as to how 
to behave at various social functions, yet afraid 
to ask their friends for advice for fear of being 
laughed at. Most of these girls have been 
motherless, and have preferred writing to a 
stranger to consulting their own friends. It 
occurred to me that a Manual on Etiquette 
‘would be a useful thing for the class I have 
described, and I resolved to put it into the form 
of letters from an old yet kindly woman of the 
world, glad to pour out her experience for the 
benefit of the younger generation. I made my 
heroine a motherless girl, who felt like a waif 
and stray in the midst of a London crowd, 
thinking that many girl readers would feel 
sympathy with anyone in this situation. I then 
wrote a new series of letters (which appeared in 
Hearth and Home) dealing with such slight social 
difficulties as might naturally occur to a young 
and timid girl, suddenly put into the responsible 
position of mistress of the house. I have grown 
very fond of Letty now that I have been in 
communication with her for so long. I 
hope that my readers may care a little for her, 
too.” 


So much has Letty become part and parcel 
of her author’s mind that on more than one 
occasion she has seriously observed to me, 
“That girl is like Letty,’ or ‘‘ Letty might have 
said that!’ ‘ Letty,” indeed, though she 
never speaks throughout the book in her 
own person, has an individuality which does 
become impressed on the reader. Here is 


ue tae enter 
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one of the first touches of her little developing 
character :— 


‘“T am go sorry that you feel so dreadfully 
shy in company, so that society is almost a 
pain. Shy people suffer themselves and make 
everybody round them unhappy; so try to 
overcome this failing by every means in your 
power. Shyness proceeds from ignorance or 
inexperience, and also from an exaggerated 
self-consciousness. Your shyness will vanish 
when you know exactly what you have to do, 
and when you are 80 interested in other people 
that you forget all about yourself. . . . 
Think of yourself as a unit of the gathering, 
and be interested in what affects the rest. The 
whole of manners lies in the expressive 
French p ‘to assist.’ The French do 
not ask you if you went toa party, but if you 
‘assisted at’ it; they take it for granted that 
your presence was a help. 


‘Do not underrate yourself, my dear Letty, 
or you will become more shy than ever. 
Remember that a bright young face is always 
welcome, and behave so as to ie an assistance 
to your hostess instead of an inconvenience. 
Talk to the dull young girl, or the lonely old 
lady ; sing or play if there is no one else to do 
80 ; rt some amusing game—there are so 
many little things which a girl can do quite 
unobtrusively if ahs will only forget herself and 
her shyness, and she will really be a welcome 
guest. As for blushing, my dear, I don’t think 
you need trouble so much about that! It is a 
malady which you will not suffer from when you 
are as old as your affectionate aunt.” 


This is advice to a girl as wise and judicious 
as it is sweetly expressed, and many a shy girl 
will read it with intense interest and get some 
help thereby. Here is a passage a degree more 
practical :— 


‘“You ask me what I think of your hand- 
writing, my dear Letty, and I must candidly 
reply that I don’t like it all. It looks all wrong 
style, somehow. I have seen worse hands 
that produced a better effect. It is too small, 
it is too cramped, and the lines are irregular 
and inclined to run down hill. Pray get out of 
this habit of trying to see how much you can 
cram into a - Don’t put ‘Iam, dear sir, 
yours faithfully , all in one line. There is 
plenty of room for everything, and it looks 
gar to economise space to this extent. 
Begin a new paragraph for every fresh sub- 
ject, starting at a little distance from the 
margin. If there is not enough matter for 
more than two pages, never conclude on the 
second side, leaving the and fourth pages 
blank. You can conclude either on the third 
or fourth page, as you prefer. Try to write 
legibly, and in every way consult the comfort 
of the reader. It is disrespectful to your 
correspondent to give him so much trouble 
to decipher your letter. Do not dodge about 
from one page to another unnecessarily, so that 
the letter must be turned over all sorts of ways 
before it can be read. As for your notepaper, 
my dear, there is a good deal of fashion in these 
things, and you who are in town ought to be 
better able to judge of such matters than I can, 
A girl’s notepaper may be a little more orna- 
mental than an older person’s, and there is no 
harm in your using a pretty initial, or mauve 
paper and sealing wax, as I notice you some- 
times do; still, if you feel at all in doubt about 
your taste, you will be wiser to stick to very 
plain stationery. No one can find fault with 
white notepaper of good quality.” 

In the character of ‘“‘ Aunt Priscilla,’’ Mrs. 
Armstrong writes as if much older than the 
‘prime of life’ in which she, happily, still 
remains. The truth of the following, however, 
those of us who are still only middle-aged can 
recognise :— 

‘‘ When I was a girl, my dear Letty, much 
less license was allowed me in the matter of 
my outgoings and incomings than falls to the 
lot of young ladies of to-day. Well do I 


remember how these restrictions used to 
chafe me. I could well have said, with the 


heroine of ‘The Master Builder,’ I had no 
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home, I only had a cage. Much more liberty 
falls to the lot of modern girls than was ever 
enjoyed in my young days, and if you fancy you 
are restricted, Letty, itis only because you feel 
the necessary trammels of town life a little 
severe after the perfect freedom of the country ; 
you are virtually free to do nearly whatever you 
like. You would not walk in the park by your. 
self, especially on Sunday, nor would you be 
seen alone in a crowded thoroughfare very late 
in the afternoon; but otherwise you can go 
about very much as you please, and as long as 
you just go along quietly no one will ever remark 
you. A quiet demeanour is highly necessary for 
the street, and loud conversation is simply unpar- 
donable. Be especially careful never to mention 
names loudly in any public place. Do not 
loiter before shop windows, and never turn your 
head and look round in the street, it is vulgar to 
the degree. Do not wear anything too 
bright when walking; keep all your bright 
colours for driving, it is proper to look smart in 
a carriage. Do not loiter in the street, of 
course; but do not fly along as: if you were 
trying to catch atrain. A graceful walk is a 
great charm, but you will attain to this chiefly 
through a plentiful use of gymnastics.” 


Our last quotation shall be taken from the 
chapter advising Letty, after her marriage, 
about her first party. The passage will illus. 
trate to some degree the bright social characteri- 
sation that is referred to above as a feature of 
Mrs. Armstrong’s writing of fiction :— 


‘It seems to me that there are only two kinds 
of hostesses—those who don’t introduce at all, 
and those who introduce too much. We all 
know the hostess who introduces too much, who 
‘shoos’ her guests about as if they were 
chickens, and conducts her receptions as if she 
were a ‘gendarme.’ She seems to sniff con- 
spiracy wherever two or three are gathered 
together, and bears down upon them at once 
with whatever is the society equivalent for 
‘Circulez!’ She hunts her poor visitors from 
room to room; she would like to call them to 
order with a hand-bell. She ‘shoos’ them into 
one room to hear somebody recite, and out of it 
again to hear someone else play. She will come 
and say ‘Sh-sh’ to you on the landing if you 
speak above your breath whilst somebody is play- 
ing. She stops a hungry couple on their way soe 
to tea, saying, ‘ You are not going down just as 
Mr. So-and-so is going to sing?’ No fiirta- 
tions in corners, no cosy chats, are ever 
allowed in her establishment. Jack is 
not permitted to remain peacefully with Jill; 
he will be dragged away by the hair of his head 
and introduced to someone at the opposite side 
of the room. You may be having ever such an 
interesting conversation with a man, and, hey 
presto! he is whisked off like a conjuring trick, 
and someone else put in his place. The hostess 
flies into the midst of a friendly group as 
though she were a bomb-shell, and scatters its 
component parts to the furthest corners of the 
room. As for what she calls a ‘nice man,’ she 
regards him as Tilly Slowboy did the baby— 
something to be handed round the room as 
though it were a species of refreshment. Many 
of the guests try to hide themselves in odd 
corners, but they are soon routed out of their 
hiding places, and the hunt commences again. 
The hostess who doesn’t introduce is also 
somewhat trying, but in a different kind of way. 
She stands at the top of the staircase with a 
perfectly expressionless face, well pleased with 
herself and her toilet, and holding her fan 
or bouquet in the very latest style. She 
bestows the fashionable high-hand shake on 
each new comer, and gives him a smile 
which seems to be regulated by machinery. 
She makes no attempt towards the entertain- 
ment of her guests; she seems to think it is 
sufficient honour for them to be in her house, 
and to see her hideous wall decorations and her 
expensive toilette. The guest may wander 
dismally through the gilded halls, or subside 
into a corner and glower at his fellow men. If 
he does not happen to find acquaintancex. he 
will have a wretched time, and all because he is 
in the house of a hostess who will not take any 
trouble about her friends.”’ 


FLoreNcE Fenwick MILLEn. 
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«Dur Short Story. 


SHE NEVER KNEW. 


«‘Here’s a letter from your friend Sally, Peg. 
I'll give you time to read it; then be ready for 
a drive.” 

“J don’t see how I can = you,” a 

. Silverthorn, opening her letter as she 
sea. ‘‘Oh, Ned! hear what Sally says: ‘I 
can spend a few weeks with you in September, 
if convenient.’ At last you two are to meet! 
No, Ned, I really must do my sewing if Sally is 
coming to visit us. How she will enjoy the 
sands, and the boating and fishing!” 

“TI don’t see that you enjoy them any more. 
If you have so much sewing, pay to have some 

f it done.” 

i Peg made no reply. Did Ned mean that he 
would pay for a seamstress? They had 

upon what they ought to spend on the house- 
keeping when they first came to live in Win- 
throp; but there was no little daughter then, 
and do what she would, Peg now was always 
running behindhand. If only she had told Ned 
the first month this happened! But he had 
praised her ment, and as she had some 
savings from her surplus of the salary she had 
earned before her marriage, she had made good 
her deficiency and said nothing. But that 
surplus was almost exhausted, and Peg was 
getting nervous and overwrought, with the 
terrible strain of making two ends meet that 
were just a little short! How little husbands 
know what is going on right beneath their eyes ! 
Peg, resolving to sew the next morning, while 
Ned slept, donned her hat and coat, and they 
were off. 

Mr. and Mrs. Silverthorn met as teachers in 
a school; they had much in common, and 
married with high resolves as to keeping 
abreast of the times, having study together, 
&e. Mr. Silverthorn had got a position as 
Principal of the Academy in the pretty seaport 
of Winthrop, and nearly five years had gone 
by. These years had developed the husband ; 
he had plenty of leisure to keep in touch with 
all the newest thought as to educational 
matters. A Summer Conference, held in an 
adjacent town, at which he read a paper that 
Peg and he had worked together over for 
months, brought him into a good deal of notice 
among intelligent people. Peg was kept at 
home with the baby, and could only hear of all 
his good times. Peg could never have believed 
how engrossing housekeeping could be, es- 
pecially when one keeps house on a fixed 
allowance. It took so much thought and time 
to make three meals each day nutritious, 
inviting and not too expensive. 

Ned enjoyed inviting a friend home to dinner; 
he did not know that the frequent visitors were 
the cause of Peg dropping German—he was far 
beyond her in it now! But Sally was coming! 

ally had been Peg’s chum ever since their 
girlish days in the old High School. They had 
shared honours about equally ; for, if Sally were 
the quicker to see a thing, Peg held it longer, 
when she did see it. They complimented each 
other, and though circumstances had kept them 
apart for seven years yet they had kept up an 
intimate correspondence, and, Peg would be 
all right when Sally came ! 

So Peg, anxious her friend should find every- 
thing at its freshest and best, worked herself 

ost into a fever during the four weeks of 
expectation. Ned, after urging her to ride or 
take a stroll down to the beach, gave it up and 
went off alone, or lay reading in the hammock. 
Peg was too busy to hear him read aloud: “It'll 
be different when Sally comes,” she would say. 

At last she came; just the same bright, win- 
Some girl that parted from her friend seven 
years ago! Sally, on her part, wasa little 
shocked at the change in Peg. It had been so 
gradual that Ned, though rebellious at times, 
did not half realize it. The three sat on the 
Porch till after midnight, talking together. Or 
rather, Sally and Ned talked; Peg listened, 
slipping away every now and then to ‘see to 
things.” Mary could not make the pastry just 
to perfection, and there was a particular kind of 


;roquettes she never trusted to any one but 
herself, 
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Ned evidently enjoyed himself. “She has 
done us good already,” said Peg trium hantly, 
in the privacy of their own room. Ned said 
little ; he was literally dazzled by the bright, 
gifted woman. Peg slipped down early, to 
make sure of the breakfast; by breakfast time 
she was too tired to eat or join in the bright 
conversation. 


For the first time, Ned wearied of his school 
duties ; he longed to take the new friend out for 
a drive. It is so delightful to show our favourite 
haunts to fresh eyes! He intended to hire a 
double carriage, that all might go, but at noon 
Peg begged to be counted out, as she had some- 
thing to attend to; the fact being that Mary 
had spoiled the sweet, and she must make 
something in its place for that evening’s meal. 


The weeks ee by; indeed, to Ned time 
seemed to fly. Sally enjoyed everything keenly ; 
she insisted on sharing Peg’s household cares, 
but what was mere fun toa healthy woman, who 
slept and ate well, was becoming an intolerable 
burden to over-anxious, troubled Peg. Was 
Peg jealous? She would have turned anyone 
out of the house who dared to hint at any cause 
for jealousy. Yet—‘'tShe was tired,” she said 
to herself, as she sat alone sewing on the lawn, 
Sally and Ned having gone for a stroll on the 
beach. She had urged them to go, she loved 
to see how much good Sally did Ned. Yet, as 
the beautiful October days came on, bringin 

the anniversary of their marriage, Pe Tiaationed 
herself aly. Why was she not fascinating ? 
Why had she grown careless as to her looks? 


She was more to Ned than a pretty home or 
Had she becomc merely his 
Peg had heard the 
two talking gaily while she was making cake in 
the kitchen, but when she joined them Ned had 
Was he vexed with her ? 
Her 
mother had once said (mother, who died the 
year she married), ‘“‘The first five years of 


delicate dishes ! 
housekeeper? Yesterda 


hardly a word to say. 


To-morrow was their sixth wedding day. 


married life are a mixture of rapture, question- 
ings, mistakes and corrections; but if it is a true 
marriage they end in peace.” Had it been so 
with them? She was too weary to fret much, 
but dropped asleep, thinking of Ned, longing to 
hear him say, with the rapture of five year ago, 
‘* My own dear wife!” 

They had strolled on, forgetting the walk 
back, talking of their aims in life, for Sally had 


accepted a position as teacher of science in a 


promising new high school. . Sally liked to talk 
(as she often said, ‘it was her besetting sin’), 
and Ned was a good listener. Suddenly Sally 
stopped short: ‘‘ Why,” she said, ‘‘ we have 
come too far! I ought to have told you I 
needed to go back early. I did not like to tell 
dear Peg before tea-time, but I received a letter 
to-day that makes it necessary for me to start 
for my college to-morrow.” 

Ned’s heart died within him. She told it so 
suddenly, or he would have controlled himself. 
‘“‘T can’t bear it,”’ he said passionately, ‘‘ I have 
been a new man since you came.” 

The moment the words were spoken he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of them and began a con- 
fused apology. She stopped him by a quick 
gesture. 

‘‘Mr. Silverthorn,” she said, ‘say not one 
word. I have something to say to you. Peg is 
worth a dozen of me. You love her; you 
simply are fascinated by me. Dear Peg has 
been a foolish, unselfish, blind darling. She 
has toiled from early till late, to make your 
home pretty, and to cater to your tastes 
and yet spend no more than would keep 
a much simpler table. She is almost 
a wreck of her former self—all ,from a 
mistaken idea of wifely duty. Mr. Silverthorn, 
it is often not the sparkling women that do best 
as wives! Oh, I know it well! I inherit my 
powers and gifts from my poor mother, and I 
vowed years ago that I would never marry. I 
have not the patience, the unselfishness, that 
married life demands. But, thank God, I am 
not sunk so low as to be untrue to my friend, 
untrue to you as well; for you would soon get 
over your present foolish fancies. I go to- 
morrow ; I beg you to get leave of absence for 
a week or two, and take-Peg on a new wedding 
trip. I believe the end of this will be a brighter, 
truer life for both of you.” 


They walked home with no words. What 
had been said was a bitter tonic and took 
immediate effect. At last the pretty cottage 
was reached, and there lay leg, asleep in the. 
hammock, her face looking pale, and, to his 
awakened conscience, full of reproach. 

“T am going in the back way,” said Sally, 
“‘ you can wake her,” and slipped away. 

‘Ned! Ned! It is you! Not adream?” 

‘You are half asleep, darling. Certainly, it 
is I: and how tired you look! You must go 
away from home for a holiday.” 

“Oh, Ned!” said Peg, overjoyed at the 
sudden tone of anxiety and consideration. ‘ If 
I but could! But, dear, there is so much to do.” 

‘* You must have more help, child; I have 
never thought of it, but if your housekeepin 
allowance is too small, I must increase it. An 
the first thing to do is to get you away fora 
little real rest and change.” 


he 
* 


% * 


‘Sally, dear,” said Peg, as she kissed her 
friend good-bye, ‘ Your visit has done me good 
every way. It has made Ned see that you look 
so fresh, and are so bright, that I—I ought not 
to be so old and full of petty cares; and ‘he is 
going to make it better for me.” 

‘* Darling Peg, I am so glad!” whispered the 
true friend ; and went off with a heart full of 
loving joy in the hope that her chum would 
never know all, but had a brighter and happier 
wedded life in store. 


MORAL COURAGE. 


A LARGE proportion of people are greatl 
lacking in downright, bones oral erate. 
Many times it has been the case that one man, 
having rugged moral courage, will boldly speak 
out his mind on some unpopular question, 
concerning which a dozen of his neighbours 
have the same opinion, but dare not openly 
declare it, from sheer cowardice. A whole 
company, large at that, have been known to 
hold certain views concerning a matter, but 
kept solemnly quiet until one brave man 
expressed the same views without apology, and 
then the rest of the company have cheered him 
and said, ‘“‘Them’s our sentiments exactly.” 
The great, strong leaders of men are they who 
have the highest type of moral courage. 


A CURIOUS SIGHT. 


Tue Rector of Ballybrood, an old bachelor, lived 
with a maiden sister, an elderly lady, solemn 
and stately, whom he held in great awe. She 
was very fond of flowers. When arranging 
some one morning in the drawing-room, she 
found a curious blossom which she had never 
seen before. Just as she had discovered it, her 
gardener passed the window, which was open. 
“Come in, James,’”’ she called to him; “TI 
want to show you one of the most curious 
things you ever saw.” James accordingly came 
in. Miss Madder sat down, not perceiving 
that the bottom of the chair had been lifte 

out. Down she went through the frame, 
nearly sitting on the floor. James went into 
fits of laughter, and said, “‘ Well, ma’un, sure 
enough it is one of the most curious things I 
ever seen in my life!’’ Stop, Jiunes,"’ said she ; 
‘“‘conduct yourself, and lift me out!” ‘Oh, 
ma’am, I can’t stop,” said he; ‘it’s so curious ; 
it bates all Tever seen!” It was some time 
before she could make him understand that her 
performance was not what he had been called 
in to see ; and, when he had helped her up, he 
was dismissed with a strong rebuke for his 
levity. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD.- 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


‘After a heavy recital and the severe mental 
strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;;’ it is the Queen 
of remedies.” 
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able to find a single objection worthy of a 
moment's serious thought. Let us look at these 
three. eBece 0088.2 

(1) It is wnnatural. Sometimes, not often, 
you will meet a brainless numskull who will tell 
you with a snigger or a sneer that woman’s 
natural work is to 

DARN THE SOCKS 

and wash the dishes. Bless you, without any 
trouble, you will find within half a mile of that 
man a dozen women who, with a little training, 
could do the very work he is doing, do it pro- 
bably much better, and with far less conceit. 
Man’s natural work is to “dress the ground 
and till it.’ By what right has he, masterful 
Lord of Creation, left his natural work for 
another? The right of superior ability, he tells 

ou. Then by the same right may a woman 
pia what he calls her natural sphere, for that 
to which God’s providence as evidenced by his 
gifts calls her. This objection arises from a 
confounding of Lee that differ ; a misunder- 
standing of the English language. The things 
that differ and are here confounded are nature 
and custom. It is the custom of some tribes, or 
was, to kill and eat the infirm and aged, I don’t 
think we would call it natural. Tell me that it 
is contrary to the customs of 

SLEEPY HOLLOW 

that women should preach, and I admit it. 
Tell me it is contrary to nature, I deny it 
emphatically. By nature woman seems specially 
fitted for this work; she has a taking personal 
appearance, a winning manner, persuasive 
speech, a soul that seems specially sensitive to 
religious influences, and a finely-toned emotional 
nature ; the very things that so largely go to 
make a successful preacher of the Gospel. The 
Salvation Army has found that class for class 
the women officers are more successful than the 
men. You cannot say it is novelty, for in 
twenty years work the novelty is worn off. It 
is not that women are more devoted, more 
earnest in their work than the men, but simply 
because of the possession by women of these 
essentials of successful preachers which have 
just been mentioned. 

(2) We are told to brin 
pulpits will be to unsex them, to rob them 
of that gentleness which is their peculiar 
charm. and power—will make them feeble 
copies of men. There is a danger here. You 
cannot send your daughter into an office or 
shop without running that danger in some 
degree. That public speaking has had in some 
instances that effect we all know. There are some 
women—public speakers—whom we respect 
for their work’s sake, but—well, we wouldn't 
like our wives to be like them! On the other 
hand, we have known women who have been for 
years engaged in public speaking who have 


LOST NONE OF THEIR SWEETNESS AND 
GENTLENESS, . 

but rather have gained therein. Who would 
accuse Mrs. Fletcher, the wife of the sainted 
Vicar of Madeley, Mrs. Susannah Wesley, the 
mother of John and Charles, Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith, Miss Marsh, the sainted Catherine 
Booth, of being unwomanly ? Surely if there be 
one sphere more than another in which woman 
should be saved from that danger it is in pro- 
claiming the Gospel of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. Whoever objects to woman preaching 
on this ground is like a man who cuts off his 
nose lest he should catch a cold in his head! 

(3) Women preaching, we are told, is 
CONTRARY TO SCRIPTURE. 

If that be so, then no woman must be suffered 
to enter our pulpits. So far, however, from it 
being so, I will venture to think that here, as in 
every other detail, you find perfect agreement 
between God’s two great books, His book of 
nature and His revealed word. If we turn to 
the Old Testament we find God frequently calls 
women to the most public departments of 
service. Miriam, equally with Moses and Aaron, 
is appointed to the leadership of Israel. We 
read of Deborah, the prophetess, who for many 
years judged Israel ; of Huldah, who lived at the 
College of Prophets, and seemed more important 
than all its other occupants. In one of the 
Psalms it is said, ‘‘ The Lord gave the word, and 
great was the company of women preachers.” 
The translators of the Authorised Version could 
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SHOULD WOMEN PREACH ? 


A SPECIAL sermon on the above subject was 
recently preached in the Methodist Church, 
Drogheda, by the tor, Rev. James M. Alley. 
The sermon, which occupied forty minutes in 
rey) oe listened to with the closest atten- 
tion ughout by a large congregation. 
Selecting as his text Galatians, chapter iii, and 
oho of verses 25 and 28, R.V.—* Now that 

faith is come there can be no male 
and female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus ”’ 
—the preacher said :— 

I have chosen these words not for the sake 
of formal e ition, but merely as the starting 
point of the discussion that is to occupy your 
attention just now, ‘‘ Should women preac ae 
I need not assure those who know me, at any 
rate, that I have chosen this subject not in the 
hope that its novelt, as attract a few extra 
hearers, nor. yet for the purpose of mere 
academic discussion, though, as the Conservative 
has suggested, in view of the growing publicity 
of women’s work, the subject is one of consider- 
able interest. You all know that a mission has 
been arranged for, cted in this 


to be condu 
church by a lady member of the Society of 
Friends. I fear that prejudice against women 
taking so public a place in church work may 

vent some from as heartily supporting this 
effort as you otherwise would. It isin the hope 
that I may be able to 

REMOVE THAT PREJUDICE 
That I venture to speak. Note the question : 
It was not should alt-women preach? If you 
at it in that way I answer emphatically no! 

ank God on that question the voice of this 
Church has never uttered an uncertain sound, 
it has always declared that no man has a right 
to preach to others unless he has been converted 
himself, and that ‘‘no man taketh this honour 
unto himself, but he that is called of God.” 
The question is, should a woman who has herself 
“~ enced the love of God in her heart, who 
feels herself called of God to this work, be 
listened to and given an opportunity of proving 
her Divine commission? Or must we tell her 
that that which she fancies to be the voice of 
God can only be a delusion of the Devil ? That 
though faith is come, both to her and us, there 
is male and female in Christ Jesus? It is not 
necessary I take it in these days to eulogise 
women’s worth and work. None of you surely 
are worshippers at 

HALL CAINE’S SHRINE, 

as he talks of the created inferiority of women. 
Thousands of years ago, as God placed His last 
best bit of created workmanship by Adam’s 
side, He called her his helpmeet. Mark you, 
not his ce but helpmeet, one meet, 
fitted to help him in all things. Then, as they 
walked together in the garden, God said, “‘ Let 
them ”—mark again, not let him, but “let them 
have dominion” over all created things. Sin 
spoiled the picture, and the age-long clanking 
of women’s chains shows man’s appreciation of 
God’s best gift to him. Little by little those 
chains have been shaken off or lave been re- 
moved. ‘To-day there is scarcely a department 
of the world’s work in which woman is not 
giving the lie direct to Hall Caine’s sneer. In 
your competitive examinations she has beaten 
your senior wranglers; in your Civil Service 
she is winning some of your choicest appoint- 
ments. The Church has long recognised her 
worth, intellectual and spiritual. In the 
Sunday school, in visitation, in the hospital, 
woman’s tact and woman’s sympathy have 
succeeded when man has often failed. When 
other fields of service are opening to women, is 
she to be for ever barred from the highest ? 
when other doors are opening, shall we lock the 
pulpit door and say, ‘‘ No woman need apply ’’ ? 
is she to be permitted to sing the Gospel, to 
write the Gospel, to carry the Gospel to heathen 
lands, to throw it on the living canvas, and yet 
never permitted to preach the Gospel? Are we 
to write a revised version of St. Paul and say, 
here there must for ever be the 


DISTINCTION OF SEX ? 


Three objections have been urged against women 
vreaching. (1) That it is unnatural. (2) That 
it tends to unsex her. (8) That it is contrary 
to Scripture. Besides these I have not been 


women into our 
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not bear the idea of women preaching, so they 
quietly drop the word “women”; the 
Revised Version has given it back tous. Joel 
tells us, ‘‘ Your sons.end your daughters shall 
prophesy,” that is, deliver God’s message— 
preach. If we come to the New Testament we 
notice that our Lord chose no women among 
His Apostles; prudential reasons, of course, 
made that necessary, not for Himself, but for 
the sake of the men weak and frail whom He 
had summoned to His side. On the other hand, 
those whom our Lord chose to be the first 
preachers of His resurrection were women, 
Amongst the 120 in the upper room were both 
men and women. ‘They were all (both men 
and women) filled with the Holy Ghost,” and 
all, women as well as men, “ spake with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave utterance.” We 
read of Philip, the evangelist, who had four 
daughters ‘which did prophesy.” Some folk 
lace great reliance on the testimony of the 
‘athers and the early Church historians. Euse- 
bius, one of the earliest, writing of Philip's 
daughters, calls them “ mighty luminaries” of 
the Church. Paul commends to the Church at 
Rome ‘“ Phebe, a minister of the Church at 
Cenchrea.” There can be no doubt that that 
is the correct. word. Poor translators! just 
emerged from the darkness of the Middle Ages; 
the idea of 
A WOMAN IN THE SACRED THREE ORDERS 


was not to be thought of, so though elsewhere 
the very same word they translate minister, 
here they will write it servant. The whole 
drift of Divine truth is in favour of women 
preaching. There are three passages in Paul’s 
writings which have ever been the stronghold 
of those who object to women preaching. Let 
us examine these—Ist Corinthians xi. 3, 4, 5. 
The first thing is to find out what Paul means 
here by ‘“‘prophesying.” Turn to the 14th 
chapter of the same Epistle, verse 3, “ He that 
ee pauls speaketh unto men to edification 
and exhortation and comfort.” That is what 
every true preacher does to-day, so that when 
Paul speaks of persons prophesying he means 
exactly what we understand by peas 
Now turn back to that passage in the lit 

chapter, and note that Paul does not forbid 
women to pray or ase He says when you 
do preach wear the veil, the head-covering 
which every respectable woman in Corinth 
wore both in the streets and in the places of 
public assembly. The sounding of 


THAT NOTE OF EQUALITY WHICH LIES AT THE 
HEART OF THE GOSPEL 

amongst a downtrodden people naturally 
had had startling effects. The slave who had 
been reached by Christianity, realising for the, 
first time that in God’s sight he was just as 
valuable as the emperor on the throne, would 
in many instances be tempted to lose all 
reverence. Paul bids him keep it, especially in 
his worship, and not dishonour his head—that 
is Christ, by preaching or praying with covered 
head. On the other hand, the woman would be 
tempted to remove the veil which had been the 
sign of her subordination. Thereby she might 
be taken for, confounded with the fallen women 
of the city who had already done 80, and thus 
disgrace be brought on Christianity, and so Paul 
bids her wear the veil when preaching. Turn 
now to Ist Cor. xiv. 84, the passage in Timothy 
is exactly similar to this; in answering one we 
answer both— Let your women keep silence in 
the churches, for it is not permitted them to 
- Sa If they will learn anything, let 
them ask their husbands at home, for it 1s 4 
shame for women to speak in the church.” Now 
note this is addressed to the same people as the 
passage we have just considered. ‘Will anyone 
assert that Paul in this passage refers to the 
same kind of speaking as in that? If so, then I 
refuse any longer to believe in Paul’s inspiration. 
Giving direction in one chapter how women are 
to preach, a few verses further on telling them 
they are not to preach at all, 

SUCH INTERPRETATION BELITTLES THE BIBLE, 
and they who adopt it have much to answer for. 
God is not the author of confusion. It 1 
evident the speaking in the 14th chapter which 
Paul condemns is something very different from 
preaching. The Church at Corinth had n° 
settled pastor; its services were conducted very 


en 
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much like a Salvation Army or a Methodist 
Fellowship meeting. “ When ye come together 
every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an inter- 
pretation.” This kind of service has perhaps as 
great a danger on one side as our precise, 
orderly, cut-and-dry services have on the other. 
The old Jewish habit of discussing and disputing 
geems to have crept in amongst the Corinthian 
church services, and so Paul, as one most 
effectual way of checking the abuse which 
probably had been largely caused by one or two 
women, writes : “* It is not permitted a woman 
to speak,” literally to chatter ‘in the church.” 
If it had not been that men come to the Bible 
with such preconceived ideas it could never have 
been imagined that Paul referred to preaching 
in this agg at all. ‘If she wants to learn 
anything, let her ask her husband at home.” A 
* woman asking questions, disputing, for the pur- 
of her own instruction, is surely something 
very different from a woman preaching the 
Gospel, ae God’s message... The 
preacher then dwelt on the seal which God had 
placed upon the work of women preachers, 
notably Mrs. Smith, Miss Marsh, and Mrs. Booth, 
and referred to the opinions of some leadin 
ministers in various churches who had declare 
‘themselves as heartily in favour of the views he 
had jyst advocated, and closed with an earnest 
appeal for co-operation in the coming services 
+o be conducted by Miss Wakefield. 


SALVATION ARMY EXPERIENCE. 

In a recent work on the history of the 
Salvation Army there is much testimony to the 
‘power and influence of the preaching of women. 
We select one passage as illustrative. It is 
headed 

‘*OUR FEMININE TIMOTHIES. 

“One day in 1877 I interviewed one of the 
young sisters of the Whitechapel Corps whom 
we wished to send out as an officer. 

‘“*T am only sixteen,’ said she. 

“Qh, bother your age,’ was my reply; ‘you 
have no need to tell anybody that, and God 
will be sufficient for you.’ 

“The sober, matronly girl certainly looked 
older, and made everybody, ourselves included, 
forget her youth, or wonder just how many 

ears Timothy had lived when he was made 
ishop of Crete, with unlimited powers and no 
committee. 

“ After a fortnight’s experience as lieutenant to 
a girl not much older than herself, our feminine 
Timothy was sent to establish our 64th Corps 
in Tredegar, Monmouthshire. The drunken, 
gambling miners heard her so gladly that she 
soon had a regular Sunday night audience of 
2,000, and a great Corps of stalwart men march- 
ing behind her. To say that public-houses were 
emptied and the whole tone of the place and 
neighbourhood changed is to give but a poor 
‘idea of the mighty way in which God wrought 
by His handmaiden, the captain, and her 
lieutenant. And yet I single out this case 
simply because it was recently brought to my 
notice whilst spending some days with the same 
officer, now Mrs. Brigadier Howe. 

“The very same phenomenon I saw repro- 
duced some years ago in the town of Linkoping, in 
Sweden, under a girl-captain, whose theatre-full 
of auditors and town-full of admirers never 
imagined that she was five years short of the 
twenty-one she looked. 

“But if such results can be achieved oii 
such agents, what possible excuse can there be 
for doubting that God could disciple all England, 
if there were only at His service a sufficient 
number of men and women who would labour 
for Him as these little girls did ?”’ 


ORGANISTS AND THEIR Souts.—At a Black- 
burn vestry meeting the other night one of the 
churchwardens announced that the organist had 
resigned to take a place where he could play 
more elaborate tunes, to do which was, in his 
(the speaker’s) opinion, to lose the value of his 
soul. Their next organist must be an out-and- 
out Christian. Another churchwarden remarked 
that organists generally are not Christians, and 
he had a decided opinion that a well-educated 
musical man was not the man for a Christian 
place of worship. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN, 
MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


(Prize Paper.) 
By Mrs. J. B. MAwer. 
TEN ILLUSTRIOUS MARRIED WOMEN. 


. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 

. Catharine, Empress of Russia. 
. Angelica Kaufmann. 

. Mrs. Siddons. 

. Madame Roland. 

. Jenny Lind. 

. Josephine. 

. Mrs. Catharine Booth. 

. Madame de Stael. 

. George Eliot. 


George Eliot (Marian Evans), novelist, born 
1819; died 1880.—In 1849 she became joint 
editor of the Westminster Review ; 1851, began 
her life-long connection with George Henry 
Lewes; 1857, published ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” followed by ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘The Mill 
on the Floss,” “ Silas Marner,” ‘‘ Middlemarch,” 
and others. Professor Morley writes: ‘‘ George 
Eliot instils in her novels that it is well in 
life to care greatly for something worthy of our 
care, choose worthy work, believe in it with our 
souls, and labour to live true to our best sense 
of the highest life we can attain.” 

Madame de Stael, born Paris, 1768; died 
Switzerland, 1817.—Daughter of M. Necker. 
Her husband being the Swedish ambassador at 
the French Court, she was in the midst of the 
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most brilliant society of the capital. Her chief 


works are “Ten Years of Exile,” ‘‘ Germany,” 
‘“‘ Corinne,” and ‘‘ Considerations on the French 
Revolution.” 


was banished from France by Napoleon. 
“‘ Altogcther she was one of the most remark- 
able personages of a remarkable age.” 

Mrs. Catharine Booth, ‘the 
the Salvation Army.’’—She and her husband, 
“General” Booth, a minister in the Primitive 
Methodist Connexion, withdrew from that body 
in 1861 and started in the East End of London 
the City Mission, which developed into the 
Salvation Army, now possessing stations all 
over Great Britain, America, India and the 
Continent. Mrs. Booth died in 1890. As ‘‘ The 
Army Mother” was conveyed to her grave in 
the Abney Park Cemetery the business of 
the City stood still, amid demonstrations of 
popular reverence almost unparalleled in our 
time. 

Josephine, Empress of France, born Mar- 
tinique, 1763 ; died Malmaison, 1814.—At the 
age of 15 happily married to Viscount Beau- 
harnais, by whom she had two children, 
Hortense and Eugene. After her husband’s fall 
by the guillotine she was herself imprisoned ; 
subsequently she was introduced to General 
Bonaparte, who, charmed with her beauty and 
grace, became her husband, 1796. She shared 
his high destinies and gained universal attach- 
ment. Being childless, Napoleon sued for a 
divorce, when she nobly resolved to sacrifice her 
private feelings. ‘‘ The glory of France and the 
fame of her husband were her chief objects in 
life.” 

‘Jenny Lind, born Stockholm, 1820; died 
1889.—She visited Berlin, Vienna, London, and 
the United States. Her receptions by the 
public equalled any given to Royalty. Married 
Otto Goldschmid, 1852, and left the stage. Her 
liberality was immense. Although an immortal 
singer, yet her personality was the subtle charm 
about her; she had no beauty of feature, her 
pure, almost divine, soul was her attractive force. 
One of England’s greatest worthies wrote of 
her, “I know nothing about her singing, but 
sitting on the box seat beside our coachman I 
felt quite happy, thinking of the beautiful spirit 
inside.’ Her charity to the poor was con- 
spicuous, and her private life unsullied in every 
respect. 

Madame Roland, born Paris, 1756, died 1793. 
—Her father, Philipson, an eminent engraver, 
gave her an excellent education. She married 
M. Roland, a Minister of the Interior, to whom 
she rendered important services, and most of 


She was warmly attached to the 
principles of liberty, and the breaking out of 
the Revolution, 1789, exercised a powerful 
influence on her mind and fate. In 1802 she 


Mother of 
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the official writings were the production of her 
brilliant mind. On his flight she was appre- 
hended and imprisoned. She wrote memoirs of 
herself, ‘An Appeal to Posterity,” &c. She 
endured with t fortitude her sentence to the 
guillotine, saying, as she looked on the statue 
of Liberty, ‘‘ Oh, Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted inthy name!" Her husband, on hearing 
of her death, destroyed himself. 

Sarah Siddons, born Brecknock, 1755, died 
London, 1831.—Sister of John and Charles 
Kemble. When little more than an infant she 
made her first appearance on the stage for the 
benefit of her father, who was a theatrical 
manager. At the age of 18 she married a yo 
actor named Siddons. ‘Time and study wi 
practice matured her powers, enabling her to 
give unrivalled renderings of most of the greatest 
characters in the tragedies of Shakes ° 
Those who witnessed her in the meridian of her 
splendid career can never forget her surpassing 
intellectual powers or her unparalleled dignity 
of deportment.” 

Angelica Kaufmann, born in the Grisons 
1742, daughter of a Swiss painter, who instructed 
her in his art. After wandering many years in 
Italy, she went to London in 1766, where she 
was made one of the original 36 members of the 
Royal Academy. She returned to Italy, and 
there married Antonio Zucchi. Died at Rome 
1807. Her paintings are characterised by noble- 
ness and grace. ‘There is a large allegorical 
painting by her in the National Gallery, called 
*‘ Religion attended by the Graces.” Many of 
her paintings were engraved by Bartalozzi, 
whose labours greatly contributed to the per- 
petuity of her fame. 

Catharine, Empress of Russia, born 1729; 
died 1796.—Her refinement and love of study 
strongly contrasted with her husband’s 
vulgarity and intemperance. Peter, after 
ascending the throne, discovering her intrigues 
with some of the nobles threatened to repudiate 
her, whereupon she imprisoned him and had 
him strangled. As empress she seized the 
Crimea and took part in the dismemberment of 
Poland. She promoted the welfare of Russia 


by aeoounea commerce and literature, and 
was the authoress of a code of laws. But her 
passions were as gross as her mental powers 
were great to govern her country. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fry (née Gurney), a member 
of the Society of Friends, born at Earlham 
Hall, Norwich, 1780; died 1845.—In 1813 she 
commenced visiting the prisoners in Newgate, 
and by her active beneficence and judicious 
conduct she was the means of converting a sink 
of iniquity into an abode of order and sobriety. 
She visited the prisons in most of the principal 
towns in Europe, was examined before the 
House of Commons on her plans for prison 
discipline, and by her persevering efforts also 
brought about a great improvement in the 
hospital system and the treatment of the 
insane. 


TEN ILLUSTRIOUS UNMARRIED 


WOMEN. 


. Queen Elizabeth. 
. Ann Biget. 
. Charlotte Corday. 
. Caroline Herschell. 
. Christiana, Queen of Sweden. 
. Hannah More. 
. Harriet Martineau. 
. Flora Macdonald. 
. Grace Darling. 
10. Frances Ridley Havergal. 

Elizabeth, Queen of IEngland, born 1583; 
died 1603. During her reign the nation was 
raised to a high degree of prosperity, and 
religion was largely freed. On the occasion of 
the Spanish Armada, Elizabeth distinguished 
herself by her inflexible courage, and inspired 
her people with heroism by her deportment and 
speeches. She had strong natural talent, and 
gave repeated proofs of her skill in the art of 
governing a brave and free people. She was a 
vealous Protestant, but addicted to vanity, 
jealousy, and anger. Her cruelly deceptive 
conduct in the affairs of Mary Queen of Scots has 
left an indelible stigma on her memory. 

Ann Biget, better known as ‘‘ Sister Martha,” 
died Besancon, 1824. In 1792 she retired on a 
small pension, devoting her time to the wants 
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of the necessitous. In the oy pe of 1814, 

h “ Martha”’ was nearly 70 years pa 
she rendered great service to the wo 
soldiers, saving many lives. When the allied 
‘SOV met in Paris, all were anxious to see 
the illustrious woman, and each sovereign pre- 
‘gented her with a gold medal and money. 
“Sister Martha ” declared “ the unhappy of all 
countries are my friends.” 

Charlotte C , born 1768; died 17938; 

“belonged to a family in Normandy. Her 
‘lover, Belsunce, a major in the French Army, 
was denounced by Marat and caused to be 
assassinated. This event animated Charlotte to 
tid the vy of this monster. There is not 
_ ‘the slightest doubt that she was actuated by a 
sense of duty. She hastened to Paris, obtained 
ah interview with Marat and stabbed him to 
‘the heart. A young man—Adam Lux—was so 
transported with her beauty and heroism he 
offered to suffer in her ; this was denied, 
and they were both executed together. 

Caroline Herschell, born Hanover, 1750 ; died 
1648.—Her education was gers neglected, 
and at home she was merely the household 
drudge. ‘Weary of this, in 1771, she joined 
her brother (who afterwards became Sir William 
Herschell) at Bath, and voluntarily undertook 
the arduous duties of his astronomical assistant 
with an ardour and activity which no fatigue 
could ‘ exhaust.” Her own observations and 
ce cae were numerous and eo Brave 

e toiling sister! Neglected all through her 
life. Only at the last, when desire almost failed, 
she received the gold medal of the London Astro- 
‘nomical Society, and was elected a member. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, born 1626; 
died 1689.—The only child of Gustavus Adolphus, 
whom she succeeded in 1632, being then aged 
only six years; crowned 1650. She invited to 
her Court the: most learned men in Europe. 
Becoming’ weary of Hopaley, she abdicated in 
favour of her cousin, Charles Adolphus. Pro-. 
céeded to Rome (having peeyeonly become a 
Roman Catholic), where she interested herself 
in learned pursuits. During a sojourn in France 
she caused her equerry, Monaldeschi, for some 
slight hé cast upon her, to be put todeath. She 
‘désired to visit England, but Cromwell denied 
her the boon. 

Hannah More, born 1745; died 1833.—In 
cei early days she had a flourishing school for 
gitls in Bristol. She wrote her first drama 
when only eighteen years of age. In 1795 she 
commenced at Bath ‘‘ The Cheap Repository,” 
a series of monthly tales for the poorer classes ; 
1,000,000 copies of ‘‘ The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain”? were sold. She wrote ‘ Practical 
Piety,” ‘‘ Celebs in Search of a Wife,” &c. At 
one time it was intended that the education of 
the Princess Charlotte should be committed to 
her care. She was honoured by the acquaint- 
ance of Johnson, Burke, Reynolds and Garrick. 

Harriet Martineau, born Norwich, 1802; 
died 1876.—Her father becoming embarrassed 
commercially, Harriet resolved to support her- 
self by literature. She gained three honourable 

rizes for ‘ Tracts ”’ on ‘‘ Promotion of Christian 

nitarianism among Roman Catholics, Jews 
and Mahometans.’’ Brougham said, ‘ The 
Society for Diffusion of Knowledge seemed with- 
out a man with as much sense as this little deaf 
girl at Norwich.” Her next efforts were 
* Tilustrations of Political Economy,” ‘‘ Society 
in America,” ‘“‘ History of Thirty Years’ Peace,” 
*‘ Household Education,’”’ kc. Twice she refused 
a Government pension. ‘ She was a celebrated 
honoured literary woman, a power as a political 
thinker and teacher.”’ ; 

Flora Macdonald, the brave Scotch lassie, 
enabled Charles Edward Stuart to escape from 
Scotland by obtaining a passport from her step- 
father (who was employed by the Government). 
She hired a boat, and Prince Charlie, rigged in 
woman’s attire, passed as Betty Burke, Flora’s 
maid-servant; this heroic effort landed them 
safely in Skye. At Portree, where she bid the 
Prince good-bye, there has just been placed to 
her memory a window, representing Queen 
Esther's self-sacrifice with the words “If I 
perish, I perish.” Flora died 1790, and the 
whole of her tomb has been carried away bit by 
.bit as mementoes. 

Grace Darling, the heroine, was the daughter 
of the keeper of the lighthouse near Bamborough 
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Castle.—In 1888 the Forfarshire was wrecked 
on one of the Farn Islands on her voyage from 
Hull to Dundee. Grace induced her father to 
assist her in rowing a small boat through the 
heavy sea to the scene of the disaster, and suc- 
ceeded in saving nine persons. The fame of 
this brave action brought nrmerous visitors to 
Grace Darling’s lonely home, and a considerable 
sum of money was given to her. She died of 
consumption, 1842, Lee 29. 
Frances Ridley Havergal, born Astley Rec- 
tory, 1886: died 1879.—Her father appointed 
rector of St. Nicholas, Worcester, 1845. She 
was an accomplished, refined woman, a talented 
musician and composer, interested in all mission 
work, Sunday ls, Boys and Girls, ‘“‘ Tem- 
perance Regiments,” &c. ‘‘Her membershi 
with the Y. 
manifold were her efforts to link others in this 


useful aspler oMe She wrote ‘‘ Life Mosaic,” 
‘My King and His Service,” &c. Her hymns 
are beloved by all English-s ing people. On 


her tomb are the words, ‘‘ By her writings in 
prose and verse, ‘ she being dead yet speaketiic = 


ARE PRETTY GIRLS 


POPULAR ? 

Sipe by side with the Eastern difficulty, and 
exciting at least a genuine, if a more restricted, 
interest in the minds of newspaper readers, is 
the question, ‘‘ Are py al popular ? ’’"— 
that is, of course, with their own sex, the posi- 
tion they hold with regard to the male portion 
of humanity being beyond dispute. Before the 
matter can be argued there is this initial diffi- 
culty—that it is not easily conceded by the 
parties concerned that there are any pretty 
girls. If a man expresses his admiration for 
one in female company, they are apt to exhibit 
considerable surprise. ‘‘ Now, do you really 
think so? She is attractive-looking when she 
is pleased, no doubt; but I should never have 
called her pretty.” A wise man will not pursue 
the subject, but a young and imprudent one will, 
perhaps, in all innocency inquire, “ But what 
would you call her, then?” Then the ladies 
exchange glances, which to him who can trans- 
late them are full of meaning. They could call 
her a good many vias if they were free to do 
so; but they don’t. They only say that “ the 
think they know what you mean when you call 
her pretty; they have heard other men—not 
many, but one or two—say the same,” or in 
other words, as their tone implies, fall into the 
same error. ‘It is a look she puts on with 
men.” They speak as if she wore a domino, or 
rather that more complete and engaging mask 
which Tragedy holds in her hand in the Rllegory. 
Sometimes they will’ t half the man’s 
opinion, as it were, by atimniteing that the girl’s 
profile is pretty; or they will allow that her 
nose would be perfect—if it had not that hook 
at the end of it—and her complexion faultless— 
when she has her back to the light. 

These remarks generally put her admirer to 
silence, for a man does not fall in love with a 
a or the classical character of a youn 
ady’s nose, but is influenced by the general 
effect of herappearance. In the end he is given 
to understand that he has made rather a fool 
of himself in expressing his views, though they 
are careful to add they do his nature far from 
discredit. ‘‘ You are so very good-natured, and 
so susceptible, you know.” Upon the whole, 
till he sees the young woman again (when all 
these faint praises and words of detraction are 
swept away at a glance), he is inclined to believe 
that he has made a mistake in his estimate of 
her attractions. As a matter of fact she isa 
very pretty girl, and no one is better aware 
of it than her fair critics. Nor, as a general 
rule, is she unpopular with them; only, when 
they hear those silly men falling into raptures 
about her they naturally resent it. The girl 
that other girls admire, and wonder that all the 
men are not at her feet, is, it must be confessed, 
not so very pretty, yet quite sufficiently so to 
exonerate them from the charge of always being 
jealous of girls who are better: looking than 
themselves. One cannot say, indeed, that it is 
their own fault if pretty girls are not popular 
with their own sex ; but they often give way to 
the temptation of boasting of their popularity 
with the other, and of giving themselves airs, 
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which to their less favoured sisters are far from 
having the appearance of graces. 

As to airs, men are as resentful of them in 
persons of their own sex as need be, but the 
are very tolerant of them in a pretty woman. t 
have known one of the A Rao statesmen of 
modern times hang with rapture upon the 
affected and egotistic utterances of a posing 
girl, and him succeeded by a great poet in no 
way behindhand in that misplaced devotion, 
Ten years hence they would neither of them 
have listened to or even looked at her. The 
spectacle, as I well remember, did not recom. 
mend the object of their attentions to the other 
young ladies present. It must have been hard 
or them to witness such a triumph over genius 
attained by garrulous frivolity, thanks to the 
witchery of a pretty face. It is true that 
women, with the cleverness and intuition 
with which they are credited, do not always 

ise either a bore or a bounder for what 
he is; but he is never so pronounced in his 
defects—because he dare not be—as is a woman 
of the same class. More men have probably 
been nearly bored to death, after the first 
twenty minutes, by a pretty woman than by 
any person of their own sex, although, to be 
sure, it may be said that in the latter case 
no man would submit to be under fire so long.— 
JaMEs Payn, in the Illustrated London News. 


LADY MARINERS. 


A NEW vocation for women is foreshadowed by 
an a (ogre recently made to the Marine 
Board of Melbourne. According to the Shipping 
Gazette, that body was called upon to consider 
the following letter from Miss Robina 
Barton :—‘‘ Sir,—Mr. M‘Kie, the secretary of 
the Board, informs me to write to the Board 
and ask to be allowed to be examined for a 
second mate’s certificate of a foreign-going 
steamship. I have been to sea as stewardess 
since 4/9/’92 to 8/8/'96, in a number of steamers, 
both in river and bay trade out of New South 
Wales, and foreign-going out of Melbourne. I 
have my discharges, also over twelve months’ 
references from last ship employers, which, I 
was informed, would be required by the 
Board. I don’t suppose the examination 
will be of any use to me. My wish is to 
try without any disguise of being a female. 
If the Board will not let me try in Victoria, 
as the secretary did not think they would, I 
intend to try in England, and hope to gain it in 
the end.—I now remain, yours truly, (signed) 
Rosina Barton.” 

The reading of the communication at once 
led to a careful scrutiny of the regulations 
for the examination of masters and mates, 
and to the discovery that candidates must not 
be less than seventeen years of age, and 
must have served four years at sea. On the 
score of age, it was decided that no opposl- 
tion could be offered to the application, as Miss 
Barton was “over seventeen;” but attention 
was drawn to the fact that she could not by 
her own showing complete her term of four 
years until September, 1896, and that, more- 
over, service as cook or steward could not 
be accepted as deck service unless deck duties 
were proved to have been performed. The 
absence of the necessary len b of service was 
held to be fatal to the lady’s case, but, never- 
theless, some further interesting points were 
raised. 

One member observed that the word “he,” 
and not ‘she,’ was used throughout the regu- 
lations; but the chairman held that this was 
immaterial, since by the Interpretation Act 
of Victoria, 1890, the masculine gender includes 
females unless otherwise specially provided 
for. In the course of further discussion, 
Mr. A. Wilson remarked that, even if the 
applicant had the requisite sea service, he did 
not think the Board would be justified in 
bringing her forward for examinat:on. 
would be better to say at once that they 
did not consider her eligible—Mr. R. Dickins: 
Why ?— Mr. Wilson: Because & female 
would not be tolerated on the deck of @ 
ship; and if she appeared there at all 


it would have to be in man’s clothing.—Mr- 
! Dickins: We have nothing to do with that at 
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all. If this young lady possessed the necessary 
qualification of having served as _a seaman, 
whether in disguise or otherwise, I think she 
would be perfectly entitled to be examined. 
The fact that the Act uses the male gender all 
through means nothing at all, because twenty- 
five years agono one would have contemplated the 
sibility of females becoming seamen, any 
mcre than they would have contemplated the 

sibility of their becoming medical students. 
Phe Act employs the masculine gender, not 
with the desire to exclude the female, but simply 
because up to now it has not entered into the 
brain of any male person that a female would 
compete against him in this branch of life. We 
should confine ourselves to stating that she has 
not served the time necessary to qualify her. 
If she had served her time, we would not dare 
to refuse her application ; because, if we did, we 
should be pointed to by the whole of the colony 
as a di to humanity. (Laughter.)—A 
motion to the effect ‘‘ that the Board refuse the 
application, and inform the candidate that she is 
not eligible,” was then carried. 


THREE REASONS FOR 
HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 


By Frances Power CoBBE, 


Tue following is a portion of a speech recentl 
delivered by Miss Cobbe, dealing specially with 
that terrible doctrine put forth by a leading 
Jesuit, that ‘‘animals have no rights that man 
is required to respect.”” Miss Cobbe says :— 

“ Real cruelty—the infliction of torture on 
any sentient creature—is something very much 
more serious than the spoiling of Nature’s 
jewels, something worse than an exhibition of 
indifference to beauty and grace. It is not 
merely wsthetically barbarous. It is morally 
wicked. 

‘“‘T shall address myself to you on the broad 
ground of our common human duties towards 
our humble brethren of the fields and woods; 
our fellow lodgers in this planet-house of the 
Almighty. 

‘‘ Tt may be desirable here to observe that in 
all I shall say in the present address about our 
moral relations to animals I shall have in view 
only those higher and vertebrate species of 
animals in which a highly organised nervous 
system provides such capacity for grave suffer- 
ing as constitutes the ground of our obligation 
to spare them suffering. Ido not in the least 
believe with Shakesp< are that ‘ the poor beetle 
which we tread upon” suffers as much—or a 
thousandth part as much—anguish ‘as when a 
giant dies,’ or that an oyster suffers anything 
which can properly be called ‘ pain’ at all. 

“Cruelty to animals is a moral offence, or, 
religiously speaking, a sim. But perhaps not 
everyone has thought why it is an offence or 
sin; and how it comes to pass that, being one, 
so very little has been said in condemnation of 
it in old times either by religious teachers or 
poled moralists, and how it happens that no 

gislature in the world punished it before the 
year 1822—the memorable year in which 
Martin’s Act was passed; the Act concerning 
which Lord Erskine well prophesied that it 
would prove ‘not only an honour to the Par- 
liament of England, but an era in the civilisation 
of the world.’ 

“The strangest confusion seems to exist in 
many minds as to the first of these queries :— 

Why is cruelty to an animal wrong?’ I 
have myself heard three very eminent men dis- 
cussing this question at a public meeting and 
floundering about as if in a bog, feeling for the 
ground! Finally they agreed that cruelty, 
though not directly rebuked by any Biblical or 
Church authority, was opposed to the éthos— 
the whole apart and sentiment of Christianity. 
T should rather think indeed that it was opposed 
to the spirit of Christ’s religion, which is 
oy the religion of mercy and justice to 
the weak and lowly! But it is little better than 
childish to go about with the dark lantern of 
pouty in search of a truth which lies in 
Boon daylight before our eyes. As Bishop 

utler long ago pointed out, on the fact of a 


creature being senticnt, that is capable of 
suffering, 
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further reasons, the obligation on our part to 
x it suffering. There is no need to cast 
about for remoter considerations ; and authority 
is as superfluous in the case as would be 
authority for the truth of the multiplication 
table. Whether the creature can , or can 
reason, or has any duties, or can understand the 
correlation of ie and duties, or whether it be 
immortal, are all questions foreign to the issue 
—namely, our simple primary obligation to 
spare it suffering, since it can suffer. We are 
here down on the very ultimate ground of 
morals, and we can no more prove our moral 
axiom than we can prove the axioms of 
geomet; It is as certain, nevertbeless, as that 
‘parallel lines cannot enclose space,’ and that 
‘things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another.’ 


“Were we to sit down to devise a typical evil 
action, what else should we think of but to 
torture a highly sensitive, spp tendiiis being ? 
The rank in Nature of the being on whom the 
ene is inflicted is a secondary matter, and (so 
ong as the suffering is equal) does not essentiall 
alter the character of the action. If it be God- 
like to bestow joy and happiness—if God’s 
goodness to the birds and brutes is goodness 
still—divine, adorable goodness—though the 
objects of it never know the Hand which feeds 
them : then it is to be precisely the opposite 
of God-like voluntarily to give pain, and to turn 
the natural enjoyment of life into misery and 
anguish. It is not less devil-like to give pain 
and to turn enjoyment to anguish because the 
sufferers are dumb and meek and altogether at 
our mercy. The moral offence, the sin, lies in 
the devil-like disposition itself which willingly 
gives pain. It is true that other, and very 
solemn, considerations come in to enhance the 
guilt of wanton pain-giving when the victim is 
a human being. I am not denying that to 
belabour a woman is worse than to belabour an 
ass, and to starve a child worse than to starve 
a horse or a cow. But the cruel beating or 
starving of the brutes is not a different thing 
from the cruel treatment of the weak human 
being, but only the same cruelty, the same 
devil’s characteristic, applied to lower objects. 


“But now, if the wickedness of torturing 
animals be so plain that it stares us in the face 
when we look at the question squarely—we may 
ask how has it happened that an idea, apparently 
so obvious and nndetiabls, has been so long in 
obtaining even the limited acceptance it has yet 
gained in the world? It was hardly adopted 
by Englishmen at the peginning of this century. 
Even such a man as Sydney Smith ridiculed it 
in the Edinburgh Review ; and it has made its 
way very slowly and partially as yet among the 
other countries of Europe—not at all in Spain 
or Naples. At the present moment it is not 
admitted by the Jesuit Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Stonyhurst, who teaches the 
students that ‘ we have no duties of any kind to 
the lower animals as neither to stocks nor 
stones.’— (Moral Philosophy, by Joseph 
Rickaby, 8.J., p. 249.)* 


‘‘ How does it happen that we have in this 
late age of the world discovered a new 
commandment which enforces itself on our 
consciences, and has even taken’a place in our 
national Statute Book? The answer is plain, 
though to some minds perhaps novel and 
startling. It is—that human morality, that 
is, man’s perception of moral truths (not the 
eternal and immutable truths themselves, but 
only our apprehension of them), is progressive. 
The first principles were grasped by men in 
remotest antiquity, men who wrote Genesis 
and the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and the 
Vedas and the Gdthas of the Zend Avesta. 
The last conclusions will only be drawn from 
those principles when our happy successors in 
millenniums to come will be making earth a 
paradise of love and peace. 


* Ina letter in the Hants and Sussex Neus of March 18th 
the Rev. John Cummins, O.S.B., writes in this contemptu- 
ous strain:—‘ To speak of animals as our fellow creatures 

. « is a misuse of language. . . . Surely animals 
have no reasoning power at all, no general ideas, but merely 
an association of particular sensations. . Not having 
a moral and intelligent nature, they are not our fellows ; 
they are not mine, at least” (!) ‘*Man cannot commit an 
injustice against things over which he has full ownership 
and dominion, and which are given to him for use, service, 


arises directly, and without any | and enjoyment.” (Italics mine.) 
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‘“‘ Nothing, I venture to assert, can be more 
false to history, or to the true idea of the 
relation of God to His in mt creatures, 
than the notion (prevalent formerly in most af 
the churches), that He has long ago spoken His 
last word to us, and has nothing more to teach 
us; no further lessons of justice and heliness 
and love, to write on the fleshy tablets of our 
hearts. The Father of Spirits is a bes 
Father; not a dead one whose testamentary 
bequests alone are left to us. His 
like His grace, flows on for ever and ever. 

“If time allowed, I could go back and paix 
out numberless instances in which it is certain 
that new moral ideas actually entesed the 
minds of men at a givenepoch. In our genesa- 
tion, for example, we are all of opinion 1» te 
hold a man in slavery—be he black os white— 
is wrong and immoral. But a hundred years 
ago scarcely anyone pee, this; and whea 
the modern school of prophets arose—-Wilber- 
force and Clarkson and Garrison and 
Parker—to denounce the great sin of their day 
(just as Isaiah and Jeremiah denounced the 
sins of ancient Judah), they found themselves 
confronted by highly pious persons, clergy aad 
laymen, who maintained that slavery was om 
institution warranted by Scripture, and that 
negroes were descendants of Ham, and so 
had ‘no rights’ against the descendants of 
Shem and Japhet; precisely, for all the 
world, as the advocates of animals are sow 
told by the Jesuits that brutes have ne 
rights against men and women! Nevertheless, 
after a hundred years, we have all seam el | 
reached the conclusion that slavery is ‘ 
sum of all villainies’! The moral sense of 
mankind (God be thanked for it !) goes on grow- 
ing as the generations pass away—sometimes 
very slowly and imperceptibly, sometimes 
rapidly, extending over new realms of Duty, 
be aliag ever more clearly the evil of evil, the 
goodness of good, and recognising that what 
was excusable to the savage or half-civilised 
man is not pardonable to the heir of all the 
ages. Weare as men ascending a mountain, 
who, as they rise higher, look farther and 
farther afield ino wider and ever wider horizons 
of Duty. 

‘‘ But if cruelty to animals be a moral offence, 
as we hold (and as the men of the next centur 
will doubtless hold as unanimously as we all 
now condemn slave-holding), then this moral 
side of our relation to the animals is one whieh 
must be destined to come continually more to 
the front, till at last we may hope that cruelty 
to bird or brute will be recognised on all hands 
as belonging to the same class of evil and 
shameful actions as theft, perjury, lying, 
swindling, and the like. The man convicted of 
foully maltreating a beast will be not merely 
fined or imprisoned by the magistrate, but 
‘cut’ by his neighbours more peremptorily 
than if he had been detected in picking pockets 
or found drunk in the gutter. . . . . 

“‘ Interested cruelty (in which the cruel per- 
son causes pain—with or without reluctance— 
for ulterior purposes of his own or the benefit of 
third parties) is the one from which all the 
worst persecutions of men and women formerly, 
and the most heinous tormentings of animals in 
these days, have their origin. In old times 
they burnt heretics and Jews for the sake, as 
was alleged, of the eternal interests of the sowls 
of men. Now they torture dogs and cats 
and monkeys for the sake of the temporary 
interests of their bodies. Cowardly people 
condoned the old cruelties which they were told 
were ‘necessary ’ for their salvation from heresy, 
and they now condone those which they are 
told are done for the benetit of their health, and 
cry like Browning’s gentleman in Arcades 
Ambo: 


‘¢¢T would have no end of brutes 
Cut up alive, to see what suits 
My case.’ 


‘Let us bear this principlein mind. Cruelty 
docs not cease to be cruel because the man who 
inflicts unjustified, and, to the sufferer, useless, 
pain has in view the interests of other partves. 
Theft does not cease to be theft because the 
thief intends to apply the stolen property to 
the use of his friends! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BABY FARMING 
MURDERS. 


Ir is not often that so repulsive a quartette 
of murderers await the last sentence of the 
law being executed as those who have 
occupied the condemned cells at Newgate 
for the last three weeks. In each case 
the horror that all murder should arouse 
has been intensified by the circumstance 
that the victims belonged to the weaker 
portion of the community, and therefore 
had special claims to sympathy. Whether 
the male villains who murdered old men of 
eighty are more repulsive than the woman 
who made a trade of drowning babies like 
kittens we need not consider; but the 
crime of the latter necessarily strikes the 
more keenly on the susceptibility of women. 
To those of us who are in ordinary cireum- 
stances it appears that a little baby appeals 
irresistibly to the sympathies and protective 
instincts of the mother sex. We cannot 
imagine ourselves doing anything to a baby 
butcaring for it and petting it. One’s own 
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baby in particular seems to be so wound 
round the very fibres of one’s heart that all 
the devotion and self-sacrifice that its little 
life demands are willingly rendered. 

Yet the fact remains incontrovertible that 
so far is this from being the necessary and 
unalterable “instinct ’’ that it is called, it 
is really the development of a high order of 
conscience and emotion. Too many are 
the revelations of the absolute truth of the 
emphatic statement of Seripture: ‘Cana 
mother forget her sucking child? Yea, she 
can forget!” For the really awful cireum- 
stance in this and all other baby farming 
cases, is less the callous cruelty of the baby 
farmer than the more cruel and callous- 
heartedness of the parents, who fling away 
their offspring to endure any fate that may 
await them at a mercenary stranger’s hands. 
For the hypocritical gloss of the pretence that 
the parents thought that the child would have 
“a good home” for its whole childhood, in 
return for the payment down of ten or twenty 
pounds, only makes the transaction more 
repulsive. The parents know well enough 
that the expense of keeping a baby for a 
year or so will exhaust the sum asked for by 
the ‘‘adopter.” They know that the 
speculator does not wish or intend that the 
child shall live to use up on its wants the 
whole of the amount, or where would be 
the profit of the trade? Yet, knowing this, 
young men and women will hand over their 
unwanted children to the baby farmer to 
be done to death ; perhaps quickly and 
cynically, as Mrs. Dyer did with her 
“adopted” children ; or, perhaps, by the 
really infinitely more cruel method of slow 
starvation. 

Murder by this latter method, and also 
by “overlaying” in bed, it is almost im- 
possible to bring home to the criminal. It 
is not possible to be sure that the death of 
a starved child is not brought about by 
either sheer ignorance of the proper method 
of feeding or infantile disease of the organs 
of nutrition. Yet every doctor sees a 
number of cases of child mortality that he 
is morally certain are deliberately and 
cruelly produced under the guise of accident 
or disease in these manners. The open 
murder of babies is cruel enough. Out of 
all the cases of murder, returned such by 
coroners’ juries, over 60 per cent. annually 
are those of infants under one year of age ! 
This statement applies to the recognised 
murders, and does not cover the concealed 
ones above referred to. How many of those 
murders by starvation or ‘‘ accident ”’ there 
are can never be computed. But it is 
known that the death rate of illegitimate 
children is nearly three times that of others, 
and that there are forty thousand ille- 
gitimate children born in this country 
every year. 

Many reflections must suggest themselves 
to thoughtful women on these facts. The 
amount of human agony that they mean 
is oppressive ; physical and moral agony to 
mothers and infants. For though the 
‘natural instincts’’ of motherhood are 
seen to be weaker than the poets have 
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sung, yet they are not extinguished without 
an anguish that is no less terrible to bear 
than it is damaging to the moral nature of 
the unhappy girls who either themselves 
kill their infants or hand them over to the 
baby farmer, knowing well that this means 
their cruel death. 

What remedy is within the reach’ of 

sogiety? Thereisnow sitting a Committee of 
Parliament on the Protection of Infant Life. 
It is considering the amendment of an Act 
that has proved almost a dead letter ; its 
provisions for inspecting ‘‘baby farms” 
and requiring the registration of women 
who take charge of infants for money pay- 
ments, have been found to be of almost no 
avail. The remedy that must prevail, 
indeed, must be one that takes count of 
facts. Forty thousand children every year 
are born to mothers who have no homes 
for them; where and how are homes for 
those little ones to be found by their 
distracted and often ignorant mothers, and 
how are they to be maintained? The 
Daily Chronicle has had the happy thought 
of suggesting that ladies shall everywhere 
form committees for the express purpose of 
relieving the mothers of anxiety and cost, 
and providing for the children in comfort! 
But surely such a responsibility neither 
can be nor ought to be undertaken. The 
only correct principle is to require the two 
parents of every child to be jointly respon- 
sible for supplying its needs. This is the 
great defect of our present arrangements— 
that the father is allowed to cast on 
the mother so large a portion of the 
burden of the child, and is held so 
little responsible to the law for its 
proper nurture. Men, having made the 
laws and institutions, have failed to com- 
pel the due acceptance by their own sex of 
the responsibilities of parentage. Yet as- 
suredly the deepest disgrace ought to attach 
to those parents, fathers as well as mothers, 
who neglect to provide for the necessities 
of their children. Nature dictates that the 
mother shall have the greater personal re- 
sponsibility, and the father the larger share 
of pecuniary responsibility ; and if the law 
insisted on the due fulfilment of the obli- 
gation of the father and the doing of his 
duty, it would, we fully believe, be seldom 
found that the mother did not perform her 
part. 
It is poverty and disgrace that make 
the mother neglect her child, the little baby 
she naturally so loves, and leave it to the 
tender mercies of the baby farmer. If it 
could be secured that the stronger and less 
trammelled parent should take his fair share 
of the cost, and that the deeper depth of 
disgrace should be held to be neglectful 
and unkind conduct towards the offspring, 
baby farming would almost cease. Good 
foster-mothers could be obtained if they 
could be properly paid, and knew they 
would be periodically looked after, not by 
a State inspector, but by a mother. 50 
long as fathers may shirk their duties, 
Mrs. Dyers will be sought, and will, alas! 
too surely be found. 


——$——— 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Tus country, all of a sudden, some two 
months ago, made a start forward into the 
Soudan. The time of year was most unsuitable 
for any such expedition, so that only the most 
urgent and instant necessity could justify it; 
but, so far from that appearing, it was only some 
six weeks earlier that the chief representative of 
England in Egypt, Lord Cromer, had written 
home that there was no cause for apprehending 
any disturbance’ from the desert tribes. Why, 
then, this abrupt decision on the part of the 
Government to send troops into the desert in 
the hottest time of the year, and (in addition 
to the horrors that war always means) at a 
heavy cost in money ? 
* * & 

Our evil system of secret diplomacy and 
Cabinet management of foreign affairs allow of 
the country being thrust into enterprises of this 
serious character absolutely without explanation. 
The Government of the hour are our absolute 
masters. All efforts to get an explanation of 
the matter failed; it ‘was not in accordance 
with public interests” to tell anything, and 
with this time-honoured answer the country had 
to stand aside and see an expedition certain to 
involve great sacrifices, and possibly leading to 
the most extensive foreign complications, entered 
upon without any reason why being apparent. 

* * # 

The only reason that suggested itself was that 
the Italians had had a serious reverse in the 
neighbourhood. But why we should make a 
diversion in their favour did not appear, so that 
it seemed impossible to suppose that this was 
the explanation of the expedition. However, 
light has been thrown upon our affairs from an 
unexpected quarter. We, a self-governing 
nation, are plunged into a war that is probably 
unnecessary, and more probably still, unjust, 
and yet more probably the parent of future 
troubles in Europe—and we, for all our “ self- 
government,” do not know why, till the Italian 
Government, for its own purposes, tells us 
why. 


There has been issued a ‘‘Green Book ”"— 
which is the Italian equivalent for our Blue 
Books—by the Italian Ministry that superseded 
the one which was disgraced in consequence of 
the loss of the Italian troops at Kassala. It 
was what we should call a ‘Jingo”’ Ministry 
that had to go; and it was in obedience to the 
demand of that Ministry that Lord Salisbury 
consented to ‘‘ make a diversion” by starting 
our expedition. The Italian Ambassador 
writes to his Government.on March 10th: “I 
have communicated the situation to the English 
Foreign Office to see if it will agree to make a diver- 
sion,” and then on March 12th the Ambassador 
telegraphed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
“Referring to my telegram of the 10th, Lord 
Salisbury, having consulted the Cabinet, 
telegraphed yesterday to Lord Cromer to have 
a military demonstration carried out towards 
Dongola in order to make a diversion in our 
favour.” 

%* 

However, the new Ministry in Italy, desiring 
not to follow a “ Jingo” policy, expressed very 
cold thanks. But in the meantime the advance 
had been ordered; we are back in the Soudan, 
and we now want to know how the matter is to 
be justified ? 


The Education Bill comes on next in Parlia- 
nent. The note of objection to it, which the 
SiGNaL was one of the first organs of opinion 
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to sound, has so. grown and increased that 
there are nearly 100 pages of amendments 
to the Bill on the paper! Ladies should 
write to their local M,P., and ask him to sup- 
port the amendment that would ensure the 
direct representation of women on the new 
Education Boards. 
x % * 

At Cambridge University the proposition for 
nominating the Syndicate to consider what 
further rights or privileges, if any, should be 
granted to women students by the University, 
and whether women should be made admissible 
to degrees in the University, and, if so, to what 
degrees, on what conditions, and with what re- 
strictions, if any, passed without opposition. 
This committee will therefore hold its meetings, 
and report on the subject towards the end of 
the year. 

* * * 

Owing to pressure from “ the trade,” the five 
Conservative members who had introduced a 
Bill for limiting the hours of barmaids have 
withdrawn it entirely. According to the bar- 
maids’ branch of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, there are 120,000 women employed 
in licensed houses. They have, it is said, to 
work for very long hours—154, 16}, 18} per day, 
and, as a rule, from seven to nine on Sunday. 
The average barmaid is allowed only one Sunday 
off per month. It is understood that over 1,000 
in London are daughters of gentlemen, some 
400 have fathers, brothers, or uncles in the 
Church, 200 are daughters of Army officers, 200 
daughters of physicians and surgeons, and 
100 daughters of Navy officers. 

*  * * 

As soon as women obtain the suffrage, all 
their deliberations and expressions of opinion 
receive more attention and respect. In South 
Australia, where the women have the vote, the 
Advertiser, the leading paper, says:—‘ The 
session of the W.C.T.U., which is being held 
this week, though relatively brief, is crowded 
with incident, while for variety of topic it can 
give points to any political programme ever 
formulated. The orderly method of conducting 
the proceedings, the despatch of business, the 
average ability shown by the speakers, the 
debating power developed in the discussions, 
the control exercised by the lady president, the 
discipline observed by the members, and the 
earnestness of all concerned, are features which 
impress all visitors to the meetings. It was the 
fashion some time ago to caricature deliberative 
gatherings that were planned and run exclusively 
by women, but that treatment is out of date.” 

x ae 38 

In the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Bill 
there are points which will affect women ad- 
versely. Itis proposed to make a deduction from 
the salary of all officials towards a superannuation 
allowance. This would mean a reduction of 
wages paid, and trained nurses in workhouses 
and infirmaries, who have only the ordinary 
rate of wages at present, would have to take 
still less in future, or avoid such employment. 
Their places would then be taken by an inferior 
class, and workhouse nursing, which has been 
steadily improving of late years, would tend 
back to its old low level. Then, again, the age 
for retirement on superannuation allowance is 
sixty years for voluntary or sixty-five for 
compulsory retirement. The work of a nurse 
under the Poor Law is so arduous and exhaust- 
ing that long before that age she has lost the 
energy necessary to do her work well. Yet, 
having for many years suffered deductions of 
salary towards her retiring allowance, she will 
naturally cling to the work until she is of age to 


attain it. The best authorities have agreed that 
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the age of fifty years for voluntary and fifty-five 
for compulsory retirement is as high a limit as 
can justly be made. 

Xe % %* ‘ 

Many of my readers are aware that ‘“‘ Tea on 
the Terrace” of the House of Commons, by 
invitation of an M.P. friend, is one of the 
pleasantest functions of the season. An inno- 
vation in regard to the arrangements of the House 
has just been made by the introduction of girls to 
wait in place of men. A correspondent says :— 
“The young ladies, looking very spruce in smart 
mob-caps and aprons, gave quite a festive air to 
the famous promenade, and they were decidedly 
the centre of interest for the day. For their 
own part they appeared to find themselves very 
much at home in the legislative precincts. Be- 
tween the intervals of duty they made them- 
selves comfortable on the seats provided for 
members and their friends, and generally 
showed a keen appreciation of the advantages 
offered by the situation for enjoyment. Some 
of the older members who cling to the notion 
that the House is ‘the best club in London,’ 
are not over pleased at this introduction of the 
female element; but the waitresses have pro- 
bably gone to Westminster to stay—at least 
during the summer season.” 

* * * 

Nothing can be more foolish than to talk of 
the opinions, the characters, and the intluences 
of women as though they were all the same sort 
of beings, and would think all one way and 
vote in a mass. They differ amongst them- 
selves as much as men do. For instance, at 
the bye-election held last week to the Isle of 
Thanet Board of Guardians, Lady R. Weigall 
was elected. Her opponent was Mr. George 
Wakeford, and the contest was fought on the 
question of vaccination. Lady R. Weigall, who is 
a supporter of compulsory vaccination, received 
369 votes against 273 recorded for the un- 
successful candidate. She is the second lady 
member of the board, the other being Miss 
Grace Haddow, who represents Margate, and 
who is opposed to compulsory vaccination. 

* * % 

There are now at least two women station- 
masters in Wales. Recently a new station has 
been established on the Cambrian line between 
Towyn and Llwyngwril, in a very picturesque 
spot, Tonfanau, and (after an open competition, 
we doubt not) a woman has been appointed to 
the responsible position of station-master. 
Another woman is in charge of a station in 
Carmarthenshire. On the North British Rail- 
way Company’s lines there are several women 
employed as station-masters at small places. 

* * 


There has been one of the usual battles over 
a just and fair claim for women at the Melbourne 
Hospital. It is an established rule that the six 
graduates of the University who appear at the 
head of the list in the medical and surgical 
examinations shall be invited to hold for a 
certain time the House appointinents at the 
hospital. These posts confer a touch of dis- 
tinction on the opening of the professional life 
under these circumstances, and the oppor- 
tunity of gaining experience is also valuable. 
But when it was found that of the first six at 
the last examinations no less than three were 
lady students, the usual jealous bitterness began 
to rage. It was not a question, it will be seen, 
of choosing ladies who were merely equal to 
men candidates, but it was whether the most 
brilliant students were to be deprived of their 
prescriptive right and inferior ones were to be 
put over their heads, because the inferior ones 
were male and the superior female. 
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Two out of the three ladies desired to avail 
themselves of their just and well-earned 
privileges. In the discussion before the 
Hospital Board, one member of the committee 
went so far as to aver that the medical staff did 
not like the change, the matron did not like it, 
nor did the nurses and the patients. The 
Chairman, however, urged that the question 
was first and foremost a matter of justice. The 
achievements of Misses Gamble and Greig 
placed them amid the eligible candidates, and it 
was only fair that they should be appointed. 
Since the last annual report over 600 women 
had. been under treatment, he added, and surely 
there was here room for the ministration of 
women. Another member seconded the 
motion, protesting against any departure from 
precedent on the ground of sex. The resident 
medical officers were selected according to 
tested capacity, and the ladies were therefore 
strictly eligible. If their nomination turned 
out a failure they would doubtless be the first 
to recognise it themselves and retire. The 
election was carried by 18 to 5. 


* % * 


The attitude of the Fabian Society towards 
Woman's Suffrage has hitherto been somewhat 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 
By Lucirz Hgaton ARMsTRONG. 
Author of “Good Form,” * Modern Etiquette,” 


“ Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


ON WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 


Wipows do not make themselves as con- 
spicuous now as formerly, or, at any rate, not for 
solong atime. Surely no dress could be devised 
which would be so uncomfortable and inconve- 
nient as the regulation dress for a widow—so 
difficult to get about in and so difficult to keep 
fresh. The long white cuffs and collar are 
crumpled almost as soon as they are put on, 
the heavy crabe gown catches the dust and 
tears as quickly as did the barége “‘ best frock ”’ 
of our childhood, and the thick crape-edged 
veil over the face is very hot and heavy, and 
must be responsible for many a bad headache. 
As for the inconvenience of going about with a 
long veil drifting down the back of your head, it 
is something which must be endured to be 
understood. It catches in everything, people 
sit upon it in ’buses, or children give it a pull, 
and any one of these accidents interferes with 
the set of your bonnet, and makes it feel as if it | 
were being ged off your head. It can’ 
scarcely be wondered at that so many women 
have lately ‘struck ’’ against wearing this dis- 
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ee 
whether one intend rigidly to abide by it o 
and it may be useful to some of my teadets if 7 
jot down the orthodox 8 of mourning, so 
that they can follow them if they are so die 
posed. I have seen people take a singularly 
rapid leap out of heavy mourning long before 
the orthodox time was over, and I have known 
others who have gone on wearing crape all 
roman the am pos after the occasion for 
it was past, and bitterly complaining of the; 
self-inflicted coartyrdons B sot 
The orthodox time for a widow to wear 
mourning is two years, after which time she 
may lighten it if she likes. Scme widows never 
wear anything but black, for, indeed, it requires 
considerable strength of mind to get back into 
colours when one has passed so long a period in 
sable attire. Crape should be worn for a year 
and nine months, and plain black for the rest of 
the time. For the first year the entire dress 
must be covered with crape, after that, dull 
black material may be worn, trimmed with 
bands of crape. Dull jet may be worn in very 
deep mourning, and it is a useful invention, as 
it supplies a certain amount of ornamentation 
without brightness. The widow's bonnet is 
worn for the first year, and some people continue 
to wear it as long as crape is worn, lightening 
the long veil by the substitution of net for crare. 
Widow’s caps used to be worn for a year, but 
now they are seldom assumed, and it is no 
longer considered necessary to wear white lawn 


tressing form of head-gear, and have done away | Collars and cuffs during the whole of the crape 
with the long veil with all possible speed. The | period; some people give them up after the first, 


widow's cap is not adopted at present by young | few months, some never wear them at all. 


indefinite, if not actually inimical, but there are 
not wanting indications that a healthier and 
more thoughtful position is now being taken by 


~~ 


the majority of the members. This year that 
society has embodied in the resolutions to be 
submitted at the Socialist Congress two con- 


‘eerning woitnen. One demands equal pay for 


equal work, and equal opportunity for educa- 
tional and technical training for men and 
women ;- the other ‘‘calls upon all trade 
unionists and socialists to strive energetically 
o secure to women complete equality with 
men in all political rights and duties.” And 
again, when the members last Friday crowded 
to Essex Hall to welcome Herr Liebknecht, 
‘and to hear from him an address upon German 
Socialism, the applause was general and em- 
phatic when he condemned that so-called 
universal suffrage which excluded more than 


half the race, and expressed his opinion that | 


the suffrage should be extended to women. 
* kk 
In the Moral Science Tripos, Miss Ramsay, 
who distinguished herself in Part I. last year, 
has come out in first-class honours in Part II., 
her special subject being Political Economy. 


STRONG reasons make strong actions. 
King John. 
* * a 


NorTHING with God can be accidental. 


Longfellow. | 


people, but I can remember the time when it | 
was almost compulsory. As a matter of fact | 
it was a survival of the time when all women 
wore caps directly they were married ; we can 
see this in the old illustrations to David 
Copperfield, where David’s mother (quite a 
young girl) is always depicted in acap. The 
old-fashioned widow’s caps were terrible con- 
structions—they tied under the chin, and hid 
the whole of the hair. It was the fashion in 
those days to wear the hair in neat bandeaux, 
and if a girl had one little tress of hair which 
was rebellious or would not go back with the 
rest, it used always to be called a widow’s lock. 
The modern widow's dress is not quite so severe 
as formerly; in fact, there is something rather 
becoming about its absolute simplicity, but we 
must own the heavy a robe and trailing 
veil form a highly unsuitable costume for anyone 
who has work to do in the world. 

Reforms in the direction of mourning, how- 
ever, are necessarily of somewhat slow growth, 
for it is difficult fk ea people that there 
is not something unfeeling about wearing lighter 
mourning than their neighbours; and few of us 
feel in the spirits to run a tilt 0 public 
opinion at the very moment when we are 
suffering under a heavy bereavement. I 
remember being present at a meeting of an 
anti-mourning society, when the speakers were 
very enthusiastic, and a cynic remarked to me, 
‘‘There is not one of these ladies who, if her 
husband died to-morrow, would not put on the 
heaviest possible mourning at once.”’ Be that 
as it may, it is useful to know what is the 
received custom with regard to mourning, 


Jet is a great relief in mourning, but only the 
dull variety is allowable in widow’s mourning - 
until after the crape period is over. Silver and 
gold ornaments are not allowable even thir, 
and it is not correct even to wear a gold watch- 
chain. Gun-metal watches look best when o1e 
is in mourning, and they can be fastened on 
from a bow of the same material after the 
fashion of Louis Seize’s time. 

It is wiser for a widow to get rid of her 
coloured clothes as quickly as possible, as 
they will always be a pain to her, and they 
would be quite out of fashion in any case by 
the time she was able to wear them again. 
She can dispose of them through the medium 
of some of the ladies’ papers, or send them 
away to some poor people at a distance, or 


else to the Society for the benefit of the wives 
and daughters of the poorer clergy, which is a 
useful charity for a class which often needs 


it very much. I would strongly advise her not 
to give away her coloured dresses to any friends 
or relations who live near her, so that she is 
likely to see them again, for nothing is more 
calculated to reawaken grief than the sight of 
some pretty dress worn in happier days, it is 
like seeing the ghost of one’s dead self. 
Sorrow is always sufficiently present with a 
mourner, and it is a pity to do anything to 
encourage grief, and to sharpen the contrast 
between the past and the present. 


I LEAVE it to others to speak of suffrage as a 
right or a privilege ; I speak of it as a duty. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


MELLIN’S ART COMPETITION 


For Original Paintings in Oil and Water Colours; Black and White; and Photography, 
PRIZES Value £1,000. 


Gratis and without Entrance Fee. 
Open to Amateur and Professional Artists and Photographers of all ages. 


For particulars apply to “Art Dept.” MELLINS FOOD WORKS, Peckham, London, S.E.; enclosing 1d. stamped 


addressed envelope and postcard unaddressed. P.S. For Children under 12 only 1d. stamp is required. 


£100 Sterling, as First Prize. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 

(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘“ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), dc., éc.) 


A CHAT ABOUT FRITTERS. 


Fritters should rank amongst the most useful 
of emergency dishes ; and they certainly deserve 
a prominent place in any list of tasty snacks; 
for from their inviting appearance they are 
calculated to stimulate the flagging appetite in a 
marked manner. But let me lead off by saying, 
that for the fying. the “bath of fat’ is 
required for all the dishes under consideration 
in the present instance. Whatever the nature 
of the frying medium, lard, clarified fat of 
several kinds mixed, or any of the vegetable 
fats (commonly known as butter substitutes, 


and of which there are several good ones) or 
vegetable oils, as the case may be, the rule, to 


see that it is hot, before the fritters go in, is all- 


important; any spluttering must have ceased, 
and the fat become still, and a pale, bluish 
A further test consists in 
putting in a little bread ; should it brown very 


smoke be visible. 


slowly or only at the edges, wait a little longer ; 


on the contrary, if crispness and golden brown 


tint follow at once, the fat is ready. But it is 


assumed that most people have mastered the 
art of frying sufficiently to turn out these dishes 


in a proper fashion, so to our recipes. I would 


call attention first to a very cheap 
FRITTER FOUNDATION, 

as I may term it. It will serve you well for any 
number of Kinds by altering the additions. First 
pass a }1b. of flour through a sieve into a basin, 
add a pinch of salt and a quarter of a pint of cold 
water; mix it smoothly but quickly, ‘and at the 
last put in a quarter of a teaspeonful of baking 
powder; those who have tested the merits of 
Cerebos salt will need no assurance from me 
that the powder of the same name is one of the 
most reliable in the market. You may add with 
advantage a dredge of white pepper, a grate of 
nutmeg, and a tiny pinch of white sugar; this 
last has the property of bringing out the savour 
of the ingredients, and is just as good in fritters 
as in soups. ‘‘ No eggs!” you may exclaim. 
That is the feature, and for this reason do not 
beat, only mix, or it will toughen ; also, get the 
fritters into the pan as soon as possible after 
the powder is in. Remember, too, that they 
take longer to brown than those in which eggs 
are used; but they will be as light as a sponge 
cake, and swell considerably if well made. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON ? 


Take some half-inch slices and sub-divide 
them into fingers, then brush them over with 
salad oil, season with pepper and a sprinkle of 
powdered herbs, and coat with the batter, drop- 
ping at once into the fat. I would add that the 
coating of oil ensures freedom from dryness, 
and is worth remembering at all times, whatever 
the degree of richness of the batter used. If 
more convenient, the meat may be cut into dice, 
about a teaspoonful being used for each fritter. 
The “ shaping” needs a, little detail. Take an 
iron tablespoon, grease it by dipping it into the 
hot fat, then, having filled it with the mixture, 
and lightly pressed it against the sides of the 
basin, it will slip out readily into the pan. 
Need I mention that 


VEAL AND HAM FRITTERS 


are excellent? Bear them in mind some day 
when the middle of a fillet of veal looks just a 
little too underdone to eat cold; these things 
will happen sometimes; then mince, for 
each fritter, about a teaspoonful, stuffing 
and all, and add half as much cold ham, 
cut up, or bacon will do just as well; fill 
up the tablespoon with the batter as before. 

ese should be garnished with sliced lemon 
and fried parsley, but for a very plain dish raw 
Parsley only will serve, but it is worth while to 
i the veal the benefit of a little lemon juice 

ore frying. Another way, for people who do 


not shirk trouble, that ensures greater success, 


Is to take the veal and wrap it up ina little ! voice, 
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slice of cooked bacon, it has the same effect as 
the oil has in the case of the mutton. Now, 
should you feel inelined to better the batter 
considerably, add an egg, or the yolk only, or 
even half a good-sized egg will improve it much. 
a og drop it in the middle of the flour and 
add the water, proceeding say as before, save 
that a minute or two's 


ting before the 
powder goes in is well bestowed. You have 
only to leave out the pepper and nutmeg, and 
reduce the salt and increase the sugar to a tea- 


spoonful,-and you have a foundation for 
MANY LITTLE SWEETS. 


A spoonful of currants, with any spice to 
flavour, gives you currant fritters; sultanas are 

ill better, because more digestible; the grated 
rind of an orange or lemon may be recom- 
mended, sugar being sent to table with the 

sh; again, you may cut up figs, dates, or 
French plums, your fritters, of course, taking 
their name from the addition ; unless the fruits 
named be very fine, they are better cooked a 
little first. I know no better way of using up 
the remnants of a dish of stewed figs, if soft but 
unbroken, and well flavoured with some acid 
fruit. Many tinned fruits are delicious thus; 
the apricot is not readily beaten. Drain well 
from the syrup, and coat the halves with sugar, 


as it assists the adherence of the batter; each 
half makes two fritters. Don’t forget a drop or 
two of almond essence in the batter. The syrup 
from the tin can be heated and sent to table 
separately, or will come in as an accompaniment 
to some such dish as a plain blanc mange from 
Florador or Cornflour. Need I extol the merits 
of oranges and bananas in this connection ? 
Those who like either singly may be tempted to 
try a mixture ; both fruits in dice, well sugared, 
and delicately flavoured with a pinch of nut- 
One hint: avoid making 


meg or cinnamon. 
these fritters too large. 


POTATO FRITTERS 
are extremely variable in the matter of richness. 


Here is a good medium recipe, which will assist 


in using up old potatoes in a very taking manner. 
Take 5 ozs., after steaming or boiling, they 
must be dry, and mashed while hot, a single 
lump spoils the whole; mix in, while warm, an 
ounce each of fine sugar and butter, also a pinch 
of salt; set by to cool, then beat in an egg, and 
either a little ground ginger or other spice, or 
some flavouring essence, or freshly grated lemon 

1; this always holds its ground. Beat as 
bard as you please, and if the white be whisked 
and put in last thing, better and larger fritters 
are got forthe same money. Shape and fry these 
as before, or use a.dessert spoon ; pile lightly 
on a dish and dredge with sugar. Always drain 
carefully, and never omit a dish paper; it gives 
a finish, and removes the last traces of grease. 
Piping hot is the motto, whether for savouries 
or sweets. 


FATHER’S TANTRUM. 


HE is a charming little fellow of four, pretty in 
his ways, good to look at, but as naughty as 
they are made. He sat on the bottom step, 
kicking his fat legs and refusing utterly to obey 
his father, who had told him to go upstairs 
several times in increasing degrees of severity. 
After a few minutes of this clashing of wills 
his éxasperated young parent picked him up 
somewhat suddenly, carried him up and set 
him down very firmly on a chair in his room, 
went out and shut the door. Silence reigned. 
Not a sound from him for at least half an hour. 
Then the door was opened, and a sweet little 
voice called out, ‘‘ Father, have you got over 
your tantrum yet? For I should like to come 


down.” 


JOHNNIE’S VERSION. 


JoHNNY was about to repeat his first verse at 
the Sunday school concert. Of course, it must 
be short and simple words, so his mother 
selected this for him, ‘I am the light of the 
world,” repeating it to him a number of times 
until he was sure of it. The evening of the 
concert came. Johnny came out, made his 
most approved bow, and proclaimed in a loud 
‘My mother is the light of the world.” 
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A MAN AND HIS ENEMY. 


*‘ ANOTHER letter of thanks, sir,” said the lady 
typewriter. 

‘* What ! "’ exclaimed the Manager, looking u 
from the work on which he was busily Shasee!: 
and holding out his hand for the letter. 

“From London, sir,” continued the young 
lady, handing over the epistle. 

‘* Still more remarkable,” replied the Manager. 

He had good reason for surprise. For several 
weeks letters of a similar character, from all 
parts of the country, had come before his 
notice, and many of these he had felt it his duty, 
in the interest of the public, to publish in the 
newspapers. The most gratifying fact was that 
amongst this unsought correspondence men, 
from the prosperous City merchant to the hard- 
working mechanic, and women, from the 
industrious shop girl to the lady whose arduous 
social duties had undermined her constitution, 
were finding time, amidst the bustle and strife 
of the greatest city in the world, to pen words 
of hope and comfort. 

“So important a communication as this must 
eertainly come before the public notice, and I 
have every reason to believe that thousands of 
people similarly situated will peruse it with more 
than ordinary interest,” thought the Manager, 
and the instructions which followed are 
responsible for the publication of this letter. 

“T have derived so much benefit that I feel I 
must write and tell you. I have been for years a 
martyr to a very bad form of headache, which 
attacked me nearly every day, sometimes ae 
prestrating me. I was advised to give up drinkin 
tea entirely, and take cocoa as a ga, 7 
decided to try Dr. Tibbles' Vi-Cocoa, which I 
commenced taking some two months ago, and I 
am glad to say that since then I have been quite 
free from ro enemy, headache. I feel cc n- 
fident tLat this result was brought by Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, for I had tried numerous remecies 
without any success. I find nothing picks me up 
so quickly as a cup of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa after 
T have had a stiff day’s work in school. You ure 
at liberty to make what use you like of this letter, 
and I shall be glad to testify personally to anyone 
what a real bcon vour excellent food beverage has 
proved to me.” 

The writer of this letter is Mr. L. Casleton, 
ae King George Street, Greenwich, London, 


It is, perhaps, necessary to explain what Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa really is. We will tell you. 
It is a thoroughly scientific Food Beverage, pre- 
pared from the best Cocoa, Kola—the sustaining 
power of which has long been recognised—Malt, 
and Hops. It promotes tone and vigour, and 
restores the rosy cheeks natural to health. It 
is no matter whether mental and physical labour 
is meant, or Summer languor and indolence 
creep over you, in any case, the discovery will 
be of inestimable service. In addition to the 
choicest cocoa, you obtain partial pre-digestion, 
with the property to assist in the digestion and 
conversion of other foods; if in further addition’ 
you have a highly vitalising and invigorative 
force, incorporated with the cocoa, together with 
stimulant and tonic powers, then you must, as in 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, obtain these additional 
advantages free of expense. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman’s SIGNAL (a post 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 


Tue other day an excited individual accosted 
a street gamin with the question, ‘‘ I say, boy, 
which is the quickest way for me to get to the 
railway station ?”’ ‘“‘ Run, sir,” was the response. 

* a: % 

‘‘ Have you read that article on how to tell a 
bad egg?” ‘No, I haven't; but my advice 
would be if you have anything important to tell 
a bad egg, why, break it gently.” 


“= 
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themselves of their just and well-earned 
privileges. In the discussion before the 
Hospital Board, one member of the committee 
went so far as to aver that the medical staff did 
not like the change, the matron did not like it, 
nor did the nurses and the patients. The 
Chairman, however, urged that the question 
was first and foremost a matter of justice. The 
achievements of Misses Gamble and Greig 
placed them amid the eligible candidates, and it 
was only fair that they should be appointed. 
Since the last annual report over 600 women 
had been under treatment, he added, and surely 
there was here room for the ministration of 
women. Another member seconded the 
motion, protesting against any departure from 
precedent on the ground of sex. The resident 
medical officers were selected according to 
tested capacity, and the ladies were therefore 
strictly eligible. If their nomination turned 
out a failure they would doubtless be the first 
to recognise it themselves and retire. The 
election was carried by 18 to 5. 


* 


The attitude of the Fabian Society towards 
Woman's Suffrage has hitherto been somewhat 
indefinite, if not actually inimical, but there are 
not wanting indications that a healthier and 
more thoughtful position is now being taken by 
the majority of the members. This year that 
society has embodied in the resolutions to be 
submitted at the Socialist Congress two con- 
‘eerning women. One demands equal pay for 
equal work, and equal opportunity for educa- 
tional and technical training for men and 
women; the other ‘calls upon all trade 
unionists and socialists to strive energetically 
to secure to women complete equality with 
men in all political rights and duties.” And 
again, when the members last Friday crowded 
to Essex Hall to welcome Herr Liebknecht, 
and to hear from him an address upon German 
Socialism, the applause was general and em- 
phatic when he condemned that so-called 
universal suffrage which excluded more than 
half the race, and expressed his opinion that | 
the suffrage should be extended to women. 


* 


* 


In the Moral Science Tripos, Miss Ramsay, 
who distinguished herself in Part I. last year, 
has come out in first-class honours in Part II., 
her special subject being Political Economy. 


* 


a 


STRONG reasons make strong actions. 


King John. 

* a i 

Notuinc with God can be accidental. | 
Longfellow. 


MELLIN’S ART COMPETITION 


For Original Paintings in Qil acd Water Colours; Black and White; and Photography, 
PRIZES Value £1,000. 


Gratis and writhout Entrance Fee. 
Open to Amateur and Professional Artists and Photographers of all ages. 


For particulars apply to “Art Dept.” MELLINS FOOD WORKS, Peckham, London, S.E.; enclosing 1d. stamped 


addressed envelope and postcard unaddressed. P.S. For Children under 12 only 1d. stamp is required. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 


By Lvucrm Hgaton ARMsTRONG. 
Author of “Good Form,” “‘ Modern Etiquette,” 
% Letters to a Bride,” ete. 

ON WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 


Wivows do not make themselves as con- 
spicuous now as formerly, or, at any rate, not for 
solong atime. Surely no dress could be devised 
which would be so uncomfortable and inconve- 
nient as the regulation dress for a widow—so 
difficult to get about in and so difficult to keep 
fresh. The long white cuffs and collar are 
crumpled almost as soon as they are put on, 
the heavy crabe gown catches the dust and 
tears as quickly as did the barége “ best frock ”’ 
of our childhood, and the thick crape-edged 
veil over the face is very hot and heavy, and 
must be responsible for many a bad headache. 
As for the inconvenience of going about with a 
long veil drifting down the back of your head, it 
is something which must be endured to be 
understood. It catches in everything, people 
sit upon it in ’buses, or children give it a pull, 
and any one of these accidents interferes with 
the set of your bonnet, and makes it feel as if it | 
were being ged off your head. It can 

scarcely be wondered at that so many women | 
have lately “struck” against wearing this dis- | 
tressing form of head-gear, and have done away | 
with the long veil with all possible speed. The | 
widow’s cap is not adopted at present by young | 
people, but I can remember the time when it | 
was almost compulsory. As a matter of fact | 
it was a survival of the time when all women | 
wore caps directly they were married ; we can | 
see this in the old illustrations to David | 
Copperfield, where David’s mother (quite a, 
young girl) is always depicted in acap. The 

old-fashioned widow's caps were terrible con- 

structions—they tied under the chin, and hid 

the whole of the hair. It was the fashion in 

those days to wear the hair in neat bandeaux, 

and if a girl had one little tress of hair which 

was rebellious or would not go back with the 

rest, it used always to be called a widow’s lock. 

The modern widow's dress is not quite so severe 

as formerly; in fact, there is something rather 

becoming about its absolute simplicity, but we 

must own the heavy crape robe and trailing 

veil form a highly unsuitable costume for anyone 

who has work to do in the world. 

Reforms in the direction of mourning, how- 


| ever, are necessarily of somewhat slow growth, 


for it is difficult to persuade people that there 
is not something unfeeling about wearing lighter 
mourning than their neighbours; and few of us 
feel in the spirits to run a tilt against public 
opinion at the very moment when we are 
suffering under a heavy bereavement. I, 
remember being present at a meeting of an 
anti-mourning society, when the speakers were 
very enthusiastic, and a cynic remarked to me, 
‘‘There is not one of these ladies who, if her 
husband died to-morrow, would not put on the 
heaviest possible mourning at once.”’ Be that 
as it may, it is useful to know what is the 


| received custom with regard to =ROUIETNE, | 
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whether one intend rigidly to abide by it or 
and it may be useful to some of my rees if 7 
jot down the orthodox peace of mourning, so 
that they can follow them if they are so dis. 
I have seen people take a singularly 
rapid leap out of heavy mourning long before 
the orthodox time was over, and I have known 
others who have gone on wearing crape all 
through the summer, long after the occasion for 
it was past, and bitterly complaining of their 
self-inflicted martyrdom. 

The orthodox time for a widow to wear 
mourning is two years, after which time she 
may lighten it if she likes. Scme widows never 
wear anything but black, for, indeed, it requires 
considerable strength of mind to get back into 
colours when one has passed so long a period in 
sable attire. Crape should be worn for a year 
and nine months, and plain black for the rest of 
the time. For the first year the entire dress 
must be covered with crape, after that, dull 
black material may be worn, trimmed with 
bands of crape. Dull jet may be worn in very 
deep mourning, and it is a useful invention, as 
it supplies a certain amount of ornamentation 
without brightness. The widow’s bonnet is 
worn for the first year, and some people continue 
to wear it as long as crape is worn, lightening 
the long veil by the substitution of net for crare. 
Widow's caps used to be worn for a year, but 
now they are seldom assumed, and it is no 
longer considered necessary to wear white lawn 
collars and cuffs during the whole of the crape 
period ; some people give them up after the first: 
few months, some never wear them at all. 

Jet is a great relief in mourning, but only the 
dull variety is allowable in widow’s mourning - 
until after the crape period is over. Silver on 
gold ornaments are not allowable even thir, 
and it is not correct even to wear a gold watch- 
chain. Gun-metal watches look best when one 
is in mourning, and they can be fastened on 
from a bow of the same material after the 
fashion of Louis Seize’s time. 

It is wiser for a widow to get rid of her 
coloured clothes as quickly as possible, as 
they will always be a pain to her, and they 
would be quite out of fashion in any case by 
the time she was able to wear them again. 
She can dispose of them through the medium 
of some of the ladies’ papers, or send them 
away to some poor people at a distance, or 
else to the Society for the benefit of the wives 
and daughters of the poorer clergy, which is a 
useful charity for a class which often needs 
it very much. I would strongly advise her not 
to give away her coloured dresses to any friends 
or relations who live near her, so that she is 
likely to see them again, for nothing is more 
calculated to reawaken grief than the sight of 
some pretty dress worn in happier days, it is 
like seeing the ghost of one’s dead self. 
Sorrow is always sufficiently present with a 
mourner, and it is a pity to do anything to 
encourage grief, and to sharpen the contrast 
between the past and the present. 


I LEAVE it to others to speak of suffrage as a 
right or a privilege ; I speak of it as a duty. 
James Freeman Clarke. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzrze Herirace. 

(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Umi- 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“ True Economies in Household Mamnage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., ¢c.) 


A CHAT ABOUT FRITTERS. 


Fritters should rank amongst the most useful 
of emergency dishes ; and they certainly deserve 
a prominent place in any list of tasty snacks; 
for from their inviting appearance they are 
calculated to stimulate the flagging  j nalgone ina 
marked manner. But let me lead off by saying, 
that for the ing, the “bath of fat” is 
required for all the dishes under consideration 
in the present instance. Whatever the nature 
of the ing medium, lard, clarified fat of 
several kinds mixed, or any of the vegetable 
fats (commonly known as butter substitutes, 


and of which there are several good ones) or 


vegetable oils, as the case may be, the rule, to 
see that it is hot, before the fritters go in, is all- 
important; any spluttering must have ceased, 
and the fat become still, and a pale, bluish 
smoke be visible. A further test consists in 
putting in a little bread ; should it brown very 
slowly or only at the edges, wait a little longer ; 
on the contrary, if crispness and golden brown 
tint follow at once, the fat is ready. But it is 
assumed that most people have mastered the 
art of frying sufficiently to turn out these dishes 
in a proper fashion, so to our recipes. I would 
call attention first to a very cheap 
FRITTER FOUNDATION, 

as I may term it. It will serve you well for any 
number of Kinds by altering the additions. First 
pass a }1b. of flour through a sieve into a basin, 
add a pinch of salt and a quarter of a pint of cold 
water; mix it smoothly but quickly, and at the 
last put in a quarter of a teaspeonful of baking 
powder; those who have tested the merits of 
Cerebos salt will need no assurance from me 
that the powder of the same name is one of the 
most reliable in the market. You may add with 
advantage a dredge of white pepper, a grate of 
nutmeg, and a tiny pinch of white sugar; this 
last has the property of bringing out the savour 
of the ingredients, and is just as good in fritters 
as in soups. ‘ No eggs!’ you may exclaim. 
That is the feature, and for this reason do not 
beat, only mix, or it will toughen ; also, get the 
fritters into the pan as soon as possible after 
the powder is in. Remember, too, that they 
take longer to brown than those in which eggs 
are used ; but they will be as light as a sponge 
cake, and swell considerably if well made. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON ? 

Take some half-inch slices and sub-divide 
them into fingers, then brush them over with 
salad oil, season with pepper and a sprinkle of 
powdered herbs, and coat with the batter, drop- 
ping at once into the fat. I would add that the 
coating of oil ensures freedom from dryness, 
and is worth remembering at all times, whatever 
the degree of richness of the batter used. If 
more convenient, the meat may be cut into dice, 
about a teaspoonful being used for each fritter. 
The “ shaping” needs a little detail. Take an 
iron tablespoon, grease it by dipping it into the 
hot fat, then, having filled it with the mixture, 
and lightly pressed it against the sides of the 
basin, it will slip out readily into the pan. 
Need I mention that 


VEAL AND HAM FRITTERS 

are excellent ? Bear them in mind some day 
when the middle of a fillet of veal looks just a 
little too underdone to eat cold; these things 
happen sometimes; then mince, for 

each fritter, about a teaspoonful, stuffing 
and all, and add half as much cold ham, 
cut up, or bacon will do just as well; fill 
Th the tablespoon with the batter as before. 
hese should be garnished with sliced lemon 
and fried parsley, but for a very plain dish raw 
Parsley only will serve, but it is worth while to 
‘ooh the veal the benefit of a little lemon juice 
peel Another way, for people who do 
not shirk trouble, that ensures greater success, 


18 to take the veal and wrap it up ina little! voice, 
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slice of cooked bacon, it has the same effect as 


the oil has in the case of the mutton. Now, 
should you feel inelined to better the batter 
considerably, add an egg, or the yolk only, or 
even half a good-sized egg will improve it much. 
Anyhow, drop it in the middle of the flour and 
add the water, proceeding just as before, save 
that a minute or two's ting before the 
powder goes in is well bestowed. You have 
only to leave out the pepper and nutmeg, and 
reduce the salt and increase the sugar to a tea- 
spoonful, and you have a foundation for 


MANY LITTLE SWEETS. 


A spoonful of currants, with any spice to 
flavour, gives you currant fritters; sultanas are 
still better, because more digestible; the grated 
rind of an orange or lemon may be recom- 
mended, sugar being sent to table with the 
dish; again, you may cut up figs, dates, or 
French plums, your fritters, of course, taking 
their name from the addition ; unless the fruits 
named be very fine, they are better cooked a 
little first. I know no better way of using up 


the remnants of a dish of stewed figs, if soft but 
some acid 


unbroken, and well flavoured wi 
fruit. Many tinned fruits are delicious thus; 
the apricot is not readily beaten. 


half makes two fritters. 


Florador or Cornflour. 


meg or cinnamon. 
these fritters too large. 


POTATO FRITTERS 


are extremely variable in the matter of richness. 
Here is a good medium recipe, which will assist 


in using up old potatoes in a very taking manner. 
Take 5 ozs., after steaming or boiling, they 
must be dry, and mashed while hot, a single 
lump spoils the whole; mix in, while warm, an 
ounce each of fine sugar and butter, also a pinch 
of salt; set by to cool, then beat in an egg, and 
either a little ground ginger or other spice, or 
some flavouring essence, or freshly grated lemon 
peel; this always holds its ground. Beat as 
hard as you please, and if the white be whisked 
and put in last thing, better and larger fritters 
are got forthe same money. Shape and fry these 
as before, or use a.dessert spoon; pile lightly 
on a dish and dredge with sugar. Always drain 
carefully, and never omit a dish paper; it gives 
a finish, and removes the last traces of grease. 
Piping hot is the motto, whether for savouries 
or sweets. 


FATHER’S TANTRUM. 


HE is a charming little fellow of four, pretty in 
his ways, good to look at, but as naughty as 
they are made. He sat on the bottom step, 
kicking his fat legs and refusing utterly to obey 
his father, who had told him to go upstairs 
several times in increasing degrees of severity. 
After a few minutes of this clashing of wills 
his exasperated young parent picked him up 
somewhat suddenly, carried him up and set 
him down very firmly on a chair in his room, 
went out and shut the door. Silence reigned. 
Not a sound from him for at least half an hour. 
Then the door was opened, and a sweet little 
voice called out, ‘‘ Father, have you got over 
your tantrum yet? For I should like to come 


down.” 


JOHNNIE’S VERSION. 


JOHNNY was about to repeat his first verse at 
the Sunday school concert. Of course, it must 
be short and simple words, so his mother 
selected this for him, ‘‘I am the light of the 
world,” repeating it to him a number of times 
until he was sure of it. The evening of the 
concert came. Johnny came out, made his 
most approved bow, and proclaimed in a loud 
“My mother is the light of the world.” 


Drain well 
from the syrup, and coat the halves with sugar, 
as it assists the adherence of the batter; each 
Don't forget a drop or 
two of almond essence in the batter. The syrup 
from the tin can be heated and sent to table 
separately, or will come in as an accompaniment 
to some such dish as a plain blanc mange from 
Need I extol the merits 
of oranges and bananas in this connection ? 
Those who like either singly may be tempted to 
try a mixture ; both fruits in dice, well sugared, 
and delicately flavoured with a pinch of nut- 
One hint: avoid making 
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A MAN AND HIS ENEMY. 


‘‘ ANOTHER letter of thanks, sir,”’ said the lady 
typewriter. 

‘“* What !'’ exclaimed the Manager, looking ap 
from the work on which he was busily engaged, 
and holding out his hand for the letter. 

“From London, sir,"’ continued the young 
lady, handing over the epistle. 

‘* Still more remarkable,” replied the Manager. 

He had good reason for surprise. For several 
weeks letters of a similar character, from ali 
parts of the country, had come before his 
notice, and many of these he had felt it his duty, 
in the interest of the public, to publish in the 
newspapers. The most gratifying fact was that 
amongst this unsought correspondence men, 
from the prosperoue City merchant to the hard- 
working mechanic, and women, from the 
industrious shop girl to the lady whose arduous 
social duties had undermined her constitution, 
were finding time, amidst the bustle and strife 
of the greatest city in the world, to pen words 
of hope and comfort. 

‘*So important a communication as this must 
eertainly come before the public notice, and I 
have every reason to believe that thousands of 
people similarly situated will peruse it with more 
than ordinary interest,” thought the Manager, 
and the instructions which followed are 
responsible for the publication of this letter. 

“T have derived so much benefit that I feel I 
must write and tell you. I have been for years a 
martyr to @ very bad form of headache, which 
attacked me nearly every day, sometimes quite 
prestrating me. I was advised to give up drinking 
tea entirely, and take cocca as a beverage. 
decided to try Dr. Tibbles' Vi-Cocoa, which I 
commenced taking some two months ago, and I 
am glad to say that since then I have been quite 
free from my dread enemy, headache. I feel «« n- 
fident that thie result was brought by Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, for I had tried numerous remecies 
without any success. I find nothing picks me up 
so quickly as a cup of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocca after 
T have had a stiff day’s work in school. You ure 
at liberty to make what use you like of this letter, 
and I shall be glad to testify personally to anyone 
what a real bcon vour excellent food beverage has 
proved to me.” 

The writer of this letter is Mr. L. Casleton, 
“e King George Street, Greenwich, London, 


It is, perhaps, necessary to explain what Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa really is. We will tell you. 
It is a thoroughly scientific Food Beverage, pre- 
pared from the best Cocoa, Kola—the sustaining 
power of which has long been recognised— Malt, 
and Hops. It promotes tone and vigour, and 
restores the rosy cheeks natural to health. It 
is no matter whether mental and physical labour 
is meant, or Summer languor and indolence 
creep over you, in any case, the discovery will 
be of inestimable service. In addition to the 
choicest cocoa, you obtain partial pre-digestion, 
with the property to assist in the digestion and 
conversion of other foods; if in further addition’ 
you have a highly vitalising and invigorative 
force, incorporated with the cocoa, together with 
stimulant and tonic powers, then you must, as in 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, obtain these additional 
advantages free of expense. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman’s SIGNAL (a post 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 


Tue other day an excited individual accosted 
a street gamin with the question, ‘‘ I say, boy, 
which is the quickest way for me to get to the 
railway station ?’”’ ‘ Run, sir,’’ was the response. 


‘* Have you read that article on how to tell a 
bad egg?” ‘No, I haven't; but my advice 
would be if you have anything important to tell 
a bad egg, why, break it gently.” 
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‘-HOME GARDENING: FOR 
‘LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. H. Cuampertam, F.R.H.S. 


Winpow boxes are proving a great source of 
disappointment this season, chiefly because 

ple won’t have a little patience, nor will they 
fook at the matter reasonably. Last year, when 
cal ah frost was once over, there were no 
to the growth of plants ; those required 


for “boxing,” as it is called by nurserymen, 
were in bloom by the middle of May, and 
_ when put into their places on window-ledges or 


\ y theré were neither frosty nights nor 
‘blighting winds to damage them. This year 
after the mild winter we had a cold late spring; 
there were night frosts all through May, even 
on the night of the 30th the thermometer was 
only just above freezing, and that after a hot 
day. ‘But, the winter was so mild, ‘surely 
everything was very early,” argue those who 
love flowers, but don’t understand them. True 
it is that the early meng flowers were very 
early ; that is quite a different matter to getting 
early bedding or “boxing” plants. They are 
wn under glass, and must be hardened off 
fore they can be used with safety. And just 
at the time when this hardening-off should take 
lace the weather was most unpropitious, with 
Pitter N.E. winds all day, and frost every few 
nights! It is evident, therefore, that if plants 
had to be put out early, they would either be 
backward compared with last year, or, if in 
flower, they were insufficiently hardened, and 
would’ suffer at once from exposure, to which 
they had not been inured. 
°!'‘Anyone who has noticed London window 
Teen during the past month will have observed 
that miost of them looked very bad about three 
days after they were planted, and that it takes 
as many weeks to recover. The owner 
would have them to ‘look gay ”’ (as aay toy 
think) at once, so the plants to be brought 
atraight from the frames while still quite 
tender. Here and there is seen a backward box, 
but it has not gone shabby like its neighbour’s, 
itis making steady —— and will shortl 
eclipse them altogether. Having been hardened, 
these plants were not a mass of bloom when 
at in, but ‘they develop naturally and will last. 
The frost and the N.E. winds did not make 
their leaves turn yellow nor their petals fall. 
- J hope some readers of these columns have 
profited by the rains that have fallen, very par- 
tially, in these first few days of June. The 
drought, however, continues over most of the 
country, and the consequences are growing 
serious. The fruit crops are already doomed, 
for the most part, and of hay the supply will 
undoubtedly fail. In kitchen and flower garden 
things can only be — going by regular and 
stematic watering. In many country districts 
‘the supply is y short; and where water 
works are our providers sinister rumours are 
heard as to cutting off the service for so many 
hours per day. 


Prepared in silver-lined pens 
DR. GORDON §TABLES, = 


| CHIV&ERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 

| MANGES—2d. and 3d. kets and 6d. boxes— 

| two more delicious and digestible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 

|_edding milk and boiling. 


water nearly to 
fill up with soil. This ensures the root getting 
the moisture, without which it will not easily 
settle into its new quarter. 
quicker, but more effectual than putting in the 
roots dry and then watering from overhead. 
When the soil is very hard and dry, as at pre- 
sent, water poured on from -the top runs away 
over the surface, and unless you go on pouring 
long and perseveringly it may never reach the 
roots at all. Some gardeners are amazingly 
obstinate about this, and will not do it unless 
one literally stands over them. 


beds were being planted for summer, where the 


extent an ‘“ inflec 
nation of a word gives it its peculiar cr a 
just as happens in the most soul-wearying of 

tongues to the student—the Chinese. 
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In either case when drought prevails the 
thrifty housewife and gardener will make much 
of her water do double service. That which has 
been used for baths and washing of hands will 
enawet Paes for watering or syringing. The 
soap will only make it the more effectual in 
either case. 

In planting out in such dry weather the only 
way is to puddle” the roots in. Lest anyone 
should fail to understand the term, I will 
explain that it means to make a hole rather 
larger and deeper than that actually needed for 
the reception of the roots, to fill this with 
the brim, insert the root, and 
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Our Private Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


‘TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the firgy 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in & group, 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse an 
advertisement without giving a reason. : 
In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the ta 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more, 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “Woman's S1GnaL Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 


will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 


It, is not only 


Dress. 


A. 120. LADY who has to go in mourning 
A offers three Bonnets, nearly new, cheap. 
Description, but no approval. 


A. 121. MP WEED DRESS LENGTH, 7 yards, 
44 inches wide. Only 10s. 


The other day I saw a garden in which the 


gardener was turning up the soil to a depth of 
about two feet, and putting in a thick layer of 
stable manure underneath. This was altogether 
superfluous, not to say undesirable at this season 
of the year. Ifthe were poor, which was 
not the case in this instance, this should have 
been done in the autumn, so that the action of 
winter rains and frost should disintegrate the 
manure, and blend its constituents with the 
soil, where they would serve to feed the plants 
this spring. Now it will lie there like 4 mass of 
undigested food, and when the roots come upon 
it some will perish from contact with it in this 
undiluted form, others will run riot, not with 
the result of producing more flowers, but of 
going all to leaf. 


A. 122, parr perfectly new French Boots, 


: narrow 4's, Outline of sole sent on applica- 
tion. lls. 6d. i 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C. 107. (COMFORTABLE Country Home offered 


to ladies of moderate means on very reasonable 
terms; temporary or permanent. — 


Situations Wanted. 


F. 10. YW ANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


y 
as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


TALKING BY TONE. 


Tus English of the United States is to some 
” language, and the into- 


F, 108. WANTED by a Lady, well educated 


and experienced, engagement as companion 
or housekeeper, or would travel; total abstainer: highest 


references. 


f any 
one doubt this, let him listen to two people 
manipulate that most distinctively American 
word “right” in a conversation of this kind. 
“How do I get to—-?” “Go right along, and 
take the first turning on the right, and you are 
right there.” “Right?” ‘ Right!” “ Right.” 
The first meaning of the first two “ rights” is 
obvious enough. The third is the equivalent of per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
“at once.” The interrogative ‘right ” asks, | d’oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c. ; * morning 
‘“‘ Are you sure that it is correct ?”’ and the ex- | #Prons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approval. 
clamatory one replies as plainly as possible 
“‘ Quite correct,” while the other goes away with 
a ae for his “ Right” means “ Thank you— 
I’m off.” 


F. 104. FFOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT wanted. 
Higher Cambridge honours; four years 
abroad; music. Expenses only. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 117. [=valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 
Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
14d. 


— 


E, 119. BE AUTIFULLY MHand-worked En- 

broidery, Strips 1} yards long, 2d. each; ese 
8d. upwards. Crochet edgings from 2d. yard. D’oyleys 
Mountmellick work cheap. Approval free. 


—_—— 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining ha) 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


REFRESHING. 


Piavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


: “Jelli HALF - PINTS, 2id. r ‘s 

Bey cli’ ourhecith and (a ye za clea “ESSAYS FOR WOMEN. 
cpp _ — QUARTS. 8d Price 2/6. By 

8. CHIVERS & SONS, EnouisH Frvit Farm Jam Factory. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


| CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
| Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
| (1895) says: ‘“ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
| .. is now well-known throughont the country 
| for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


by 
For above work, and for personal interview, apply first 
letter to 40, Highbury Hil, London, N. we - oA 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


eee 


June 11, 1896. 


~ A NOBLE DISCONTENT. 


‘«* Ari I have to do is small and mean. I do 
not count for anything in the world at large. 
My sphere is trivial. My life is a failure ; I 
wish that I could do something that is of some 
importance in the world.” 

Such expressions are more usual among those 
who are not failures than among those who are. 
Worthlessness is contented with itself. 

It is not well to encourage self-satisfied 
placidity, nor to quench aspiration. Discontent 
makes everything go in the world that does go, 
even the rain the rivers. 

The most dissatisfied people in the world are 
those who have accomplished the most and are 
capable of the most. It is an old story about 
the Macedonian Alexander, and this theme is 
also a thrice thousand told tale. 

Let us see what you have done, or have not 
done, which causes you to regard yourself as of 
no account in the world. You are not an author 
—congratulate yourself on that! No one can 
hold you responsible for any part of the literary 
deluge which is drowning out profitable reading. 
You are not a poet—though you have—confess 
it! written some rhymes. Not an orator, nor 
an artist, nor wealthy—only just fairly well to 
do. But does a profitable and desirable life 
consist in any of these? If not, in what does 
it consist ? 

Suppose that every person in the world should 
make only one other person happier or better, 
then the whole world would be happy and good, 
excepting only the obdurates and proclatrishles; 
who deserve to be miserable. The whole duty 
of mankind would be accomplished. Now, if you 
have succeeded in doing this, or if all your well- 
doing to those around you amounts, in the 

gate, to it, then your life is a success. 
You have accomplished your full equal share of 
the world’s 
good wife and mother; if you have been a good 
usband, father, sister, brother, friend, or neigh- 
bour, you are a success—a much greater success 
than those who have done showy things and 
offset them by evil things, which more than 
undid their good. 

You would be a poet. Suppose every person 
were a poet, how long would life be worth 
living? You would be an orator. If all were, 
what a universal hegira there would be for 
solitudes, to get away from the uproar of 
orations. You would be wealthy and have no 
need of toil. If all toiled not in the daily work 
of humanity, the whole race would be cadaverous 
with famine in one year, and naked for clothing 
in two. 

But, as I said, the persons who have led the 
most faithful and useful lives are most dissatis- 
fied with themselves. Do they ever reflect that 
it is just this self-dissatisfaction that has 
rendered them so desirable to their families and 
to their neighbourhoods? Not the dissatisfac- 
tion of the whiner, but that of one who resolves 
to make things better. 

I do not deny that some men, and some women, 
have exercised an influence for good over wide 
areas and Lae multitudes, but they get credit for 
a thousand or ten thousandfold more than they 
are éntitledto. Ifsuch are willing to have their 
good influence measured fairly, let them try it 
in the upper valley of the Nile, or of the Niger, 
or of the Amazon—fiat failures they would be. 
At a good and true thing, when well said, all the 
pope clap applause, because they all knew tt 

efore it was said. A good deed handsomely 
and conspicuously done brings sympathy and 
friendship and honour—because other people are 
doing similar good deeds in a quieter way, and 
they recognise kinship of spirit in the con- 
spicuous well-doer. They love him for his deed 
because it shows that he is one of them- 
selves. And so it is all round. A poet, prose 
writer or orator is praised because he gives 
clear expression to what was before known, 
though only hazily defined in everyone’s mind 
or heart. I can see the landscape across the 
lake from my door. By taking the binocular I 
can see the blooms of the blue flags and of the 
water-lilies. Just so, these crystalline seers 
bring out clearly the beauties and harmonies of 
what we have already perceived. When we 
applaud a man or a woman, we only say, “ That 


work. If you have been a|- 
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is right,” but how should we know it was right 
when he said it if we did not know it was right 
before he said it ? 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of 
great people’s great usefulness is the borrowed 
usefulness of other people for which neither 
credit ig given nor return is made. They them- 
selves, if truly great, admit it to be so; and you, 
if you help to keep up a right spirit in the world, 
are one of the helpers who make great deeds 
possible. 

Be not, then, discontented with the narrow 
sphere of your influence or the commonplace 
nature of your work. It all fits into its place in 
the great design. The “ noble discontent ” that 
makes us desire to do better is a help, but not 
to be dissatisfied with our life and our work as 
too insignificant and hidden. 


A JAPANESE STORY. 


(With a Moral; for British Sunday School 
Teachers to tell.) 


Once upon a time there lived in a little hamlet 
in Japan a young couple. They had one child 
—a beautiful little girl whom both loved ve 
dearly. It came to pass, while the child was sti 
a baby girl, that the father was obliged to take 
a long journey to the far-distant city. It was 
too far for him to take his wife and child, and so 
he left them at home and travelled alone. 

In that great city he saw new things, 
which, having lived in the peaceful little hamlet 
up among the mountains all his life, he had 
never seen before. He desired to take home to 
his wife some of these new things which seemed 
to him so wonderful. And the most wonderful 
gift he could take, it seemed to him, was a 
mirror. He wished to take home to his wife the 
pone and surprise he had experienced when 

e first looked into a mirror. So he took one 
home. 

When he arrived home he gave the present 
to his wife, and for the first time she looked 
into a mirror., ‘‘What do you see?” her 
husband asked. She replied, ‘I declare! I 
see a very pretty woman. She wears her hair 
just as I do mine, and she smiles and moves 

er lips as if she were talking to me.” Her 
husband told her that the mirror was a present 
for her, and he hoped she would use it every 
day. But the wife thought it far too beautiful 
and rare and costly a gift to use every day, so 
she put it carefully away and never spoke about 
it to the little daughter, who grew more 
beautiful and more like her mother every day. 

By and by a great misfortune fell upon that 
little household. The wife and mother fell sick, 
and it was soon evident that she must die. As 
she lay upon her death-bed she called her little 
daughter to her and told her that she was going 
to lose her mother for ever. She could point to 
no future life after death in which they should 
be re-united, but in love and simplicity of her 
heart she did the best she could. She told her 
little daughter about the wonderful mirror. 
‘“‘ After I am dead,” ghe said, ‘take down that 
box and look into the mirror it contains. There 
you will see my face. And I want you to look 
into the mirror every day, that you may never 
forget your mother, and that you may grow 
like me more and more every day.” 

So the mother died. The little girl did as 
she had been told, and in the wonderful mirror 
she thought she saw her mother’s face, young 
and beautiful—not as she had seen her, pale 
and ill as she lay dying, but fair and fresh as 
she looked before the fatal illness. And the 
little girl looked into the mirror every day and 
thought of her mother and her many lovely 
ways, and so it came about that she grew to be 
more and more like her mother as the years 
went by. 

This was the inspiration of the little Japanese 
girl. We have something better—a far higher 
pattern —for ‘‘ we all, with open face beholdin, 
asin a mirror the glory of the Lord, are change 
into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 18). 


— 


Tur best things we know about God are not 
learned from preaching. 
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MR. JUSTICE STIRLING 
AND DR. WILLIAMS’ 


PINK PILLS. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 

In the High Court of Chancery, recently, Mr. 
Justice Stirling granted an Injunction (with 
costs) against a London chemist, which is of 
much public importance. The terms of the 
order are “that the Defendant, George Goss, 
his servants and agents, be perpetually restrained 
from supplying to persons who ask for or order 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, under 
that or any abbreviated title such as ‘ Pink Pills 
for Pale People,’ ‘Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills,’ or 
‘Dr. Williams’ Pills,’ any pills not being the 
Plaintiff's Pills, and also from passing off such 
es by the use of the term ‘Pink Pills for 

loodless People,’ or in any other way.”’ The 
defendant is also required to give up to the 
plaintiff all labels, &c., containing the term 
“ Pink Pills for Bloodless People,” and account 
to the plaintiff for all profits made by the illegal 
use of that title. 

The numerous cures effected in this country 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
have led to fraudulent substitutions bein 
attempted. Anyone who knows of such substi- 
tution, or. attempted substitution, is asked to 
communicate (in strict confidence) with Mr. C. 
Urquhart Fisher, 45, Holborn-viaduct, London, 
E.C., solicitor to the manufacturers of the 

enuine Pills, who will take legal proceedings 
or the enforcement of the Company's rights. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 

Fravtein Prerer.—I have read your kind letter with your 
subscription with great pleasure, and thank you for 
telling me how you enjoy the S1cnaL, The German 
woman’s paper that represents the same thoughts as we 
do is Die Frauenbewegung, edited by Frau Minna 
Cauer, at 94, Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, 8.W., 12. 

Miss M. Gasket writes :—“ Can you not have added to the 
dress articles a word about the birds used for trimmings, 
pointing out the loss which it is to Nature to lose a whole 
species, also the untold suffering caused to birds by this 
fashion of ladies wearing the feathers in their hats and 
bonnets? Can you tell the writers of the articles on 
dress to try and mention any other trimming rather 
than feathers? Every time I see the WomAn’s S1cnau I 
am surprised to see no mention made on this subject.” 
I am ready to insert in the Open Columns any reasonably 
worded communication that any friend chooses to send 
on this topic; but I have steadily refused, elsewhere in 
the press as well as here, to join in this movement, 
because I see in the fuss made about it only another 
development of the double standard of morality; a 
comparatively small matter being made a cause of 
greater reproach because it appertains to women, while 
the larger offences of men are not troubled al out. 
What are all the osprey aigrettes’ used in ladies’ bonnets 
beside the birds slaughtered for men’s “ sport”? 
Apart from ostrich feathers, indeed (and these are taken 
without much pain and withoutany injury to the ostri. h), 
nine out of ten of the feathers woin in women’s hats «are 
those of birds that have been killed by men for their 
amusement; and a vast multitude more birds are 
slaughtered in battues, pigeon “tirs"” and other forms 
of male sport than all that are killed for decorative 
purpose. A woman may wear the wings of one bird for 
six months; a man will go forth and kill hundreds of 
“driven” birds in an hour, day after day, for his 
“ sport.” Moreover, the fairest sights of Nature are 
shut away from the majority of the nation, and domestic 
animals in large numbers are killed by gamekeepers, 
simply to “preserve” the birds, who are bred and 
tended in order to die for the diversion of heartless 
males, who in due season will go out to kill the birds 
for their fun. When, therefore, you send_me a leaflet 
stating that because women wear wings in their hats 
they are proved unworthy of the suffrage, while you 
have no word to say as to the enormities of male 
pleasure in “ sport,’’ you alienate my interest; I see the 
double standard of morals, and will not add my quota 
to the outcry. I would wish that the Society for the 
Protection of Birds would give its energies and its 
money over to the truly-needed work of anti-vivisection 
—the cruel torture of the higher animals. 

A Frienp writes to offer some help to the cripple boy whose 
distress on finding himself unable to work was referred 
to here a few weeks ago. Our friend must make her’ 
offer to the Ragged School Union, 87, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. The case was reported by the * Cripples’ 
Visitor.” 

Mrs. Mary Gi.uies, whose pretty little poem we publish on 
another page, writes :—“ Dear Madam,—‘ To my Little 
Girl,’ in your last issue, is sweetly trae. Many mothers, 
especially of only daughters, must feel itto be so. I felt 
impelled to write a‘ Reply,’ which you may or may not 
care to print. Wishing you all success in your 
valuable paper, which I aim so glad to see keeps the 
suffrage so well in view.—Yours sincerely.” 


) 
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HOME GARDENING: FOR 
‘LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. H. Cuampernain, F.R.H.S. 


Winpow boxes are proving a great source of | 


disappointment this season, chiefly because 

ople won't have a little peenee nor will they 
Tock at the matter reasonably. Last year, when 
the great frost was once over, there were no 
checks to the growth of plants; those required 
for ‘“boxing,”’ as it is called by nurserymen, 
were in full bloom by the middle of May, and 


when put into their places on window-ledges or | 


balcony there were neither frosty nights nor 


blighting winds to damage them. This year | 


after the mild winter we had a cold late spring; 
there were night frosts all through May, even 
on the night of the 30th the thermometer was 
only just above freezing, and that after a hot 
day. ‘But the winter was so mild, surely 
everything was very early,” argue those who 
love flowers, but don’t understand them. True 
it is that the early pe flowers were very 
early ; that is quite a different matter to getting 
early bedding or “boxing” plants. They are 
own under glass, and must be hardened off 
Eetore they can be used with safety. And just 
at the time when this hardening-off should take 
lace the weather was most unpropitious, with 
bitter N.E. winds all day, and frost every few 
nights! It is evident, therefore, that if plants 
had to be put out early, they would either be 
backward compared with last year, or, if in 
flower, they were insufficiently hardened, and 
would suffer at once from exposure, to which 
they had not been inured. 
Anyone who has noticed London window 


boxes during the past month will have observed | 


that most of them looked very bad about three 
days after they were planted, and that it takes 
them as many weeks to recover. The owner 
would have them to “look gay ”’ (as they fondly 
think) at once, so the plants had to be brought 
straight from the frames while still quite 
tender. Here and there is seen a backward box, 
but it has not gone shabby like its neighbour's, 
it is making steady progress, and will shortly 
eclipse them altogether. Having been hardened, 
these plants were not a mass of bloom when 
put in, but they develop naturally and will last. 
The frost and the N.E. winds did not make 
their leaves turn yellow nor their petals fall. 

I hope some readers of these columns have 
profited by the rains that have fallen, very par- 
tially, in these first few days of June. The 
drought, however, continues over most of the 
country, and the consequences are growing 
serious. The fruit crops are already doomed, 
for the most part, and of hay the supply will 
undoubtedly fail. In kitchen and flower garden 
things can only be kept going by regular and 
systematic watering. In many country districts 
‘the supply is already short; and where water 
works are our providers sinister rumours are 
heard as to cutting off the service for so many 
hours per day. 


| undigested food, and when the roots come upon 


In either case when drought prevails the 
thrifty housewife and gardener will make much 
of her water do double service. That which has 
been used for baths and washing of hands will 
answer pertently for watering or syringing. The 
soap will only make it the more effectual in 
either case. 

In planting out in such dry weather the only 
way is to “ puddle” the roots in. Lest anyone 
should fail to understand the term, I will 
explain that it means to make a hole rather 
larger and deeper than that actually needed for 
the reception of the roots, to fil this with 
water nearly to the brim, insert the root, and 
fill up with soil. This ensures the root getting 
the moisture, without which it will not easily 
settle into its new quarter. It is not only 
quicker, but more effectual than putting in the 
roots dry and then watering from overhead. 
When the soil is very hard and dry, as at pre- 
sent, water poured on from the top runs away 
over the surface, and unless you go on pouring 
long and perseveringly it may never reach the 
roots at all. Some gardeners are amazingly 
obstinate about this, and will not do it unless 
one literally stands over them. 

The other day I saw a garden in which the 
beds were being planted for summer, where the 
gardener was turning up the soil to a depth of 
about two feet, and putting in a thick layer of 
stable manure underneath. This was altogether 
superfluous, not to say undesirable at this season 
of the year. If the hadi were poor, which was 
not the case in this instance, this should have 
been done in the autumn, so that the action of 
winter rains and frost should disintegrate the 
manure, and blend its constituents with the 
soil, where they would serve to feed the plants 
this spring. Now it will lie there like a mass of 


it some will perish from contact with it in this 
undiluted form, others will run riot, not with 
the result of producing more flowers, but of 
going all to leaf. 


TALKING BY TONE. 


Tue English of the United States is to some 
extent an ‘inflected’? language, and the into- 
nation of a word gives it its peculiar meaning, 
just as happens in the most soul-wearying of a 
tongues to the student—the Chinese. If any 
one doubt this, let him listen to two people 
manipulate that most distinctively American 
word “right” in a conversation of this kind. 
‘How do I get to—?” “Go right along, and 
take the first turning on the right, and you are 
right there.” ‘“ Right?” ‘ Right!” “ Right.” 
The first meaning of the first two “ rights” is 
obvious enough. The third is the equivalent of 
‘at once.” The interrogative “right” asks, 
‘Are you sure that it is correct ?’”’ and the ex- 
clamatory one replies as plainly as possible 
“‘ Quite correct,” while the other goes away with 
a nod, for his “Right” means ‘ Thank you— 
I’m off.” 
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WOT 


DELICIOUS. 


Prepared in silyer-lined pens 


“WHOLESOME. 


Hithiv neize4 hv all. 


REFRESHING. 


Fiavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DR. GORDON “TABLES, 


R.N., says: “Jellies that 
really add to our health and 
luxury.” 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, 22" 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 
two more delicious and digestible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 

| adding milk and boiling. 


HALF- PINTS, 23d. 
PINTS, 44d. 
QUARTS. 8d 


9 ENGLISH FRUIT 8 OF nm I HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
(1895) says: ‘ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 


.. is now well-known throughont the country 
| for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


Description, but no approval. 
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Our Pribate Adbertisement Column, 


READ CAREFULLY. 
‘TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve words, and one penny for each further four 


words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a grou 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for ae 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse an 
advertisement without giving a reason. : 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 


your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the ca 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman’s SiGnaL Office, 30 Maiden Lane 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 


will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 


Dress. 


A. 120, A LADY who has to go in mourning 


offers three Bonnets, nearly new, cheap, 


A. 121, MPYWEED DRESS LENGTH, 7 yards, 


44 inches wide. Only 10s. 


A. 122, pak perfectly new French Boots, 
tion. lls. 6d. 


narrow 4's. Outline of sole sent on applica- 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


C. 107. (COMFORTABLE Country Home offered 


to ladies of moderate means on very reasonable 
terms; temporary or permanent. 


Situations Wanted. 
F. 102. WANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


F, 108. WV ANTED by a Lady, well educated 

and experienced, engagement as companion 
or housekeeper, or would travel; total abstainer : highest 
references. 


F. 104. HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT wanted. 
Higher Cambridge honours; four years 
abroad; music. Expenses only. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 11%. J=valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
14d. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
doyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approval. 


E, 119. BE AUTIFULLY Hand-worked Em- 

broidery, Strips 1} yards long, 24. each; wider 
8d. upwards. Crochet edgings from 2d. yard. D’oyleys an 
Mountmellick work cheap. Approval free. 


— 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happ!- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


ne 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


: . by 
For above work, and for personal interview, apply first 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. = «4 


BUMSTED’'S 
TABLE SALT. 
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A NOBLE DISCONTENT. 
“Ati I have to do is small and mean. I do 
not count for anything in the world at large. 
My sphere is trivial. My life is a failure; I 
wish that I could do something that is of some 
importance in the world.” 

Such expressions are more usual among those 
who are not failures than among those who are. 
Worthlessness is contented with itself. 

It is not well to encourage self-satisfied 
placidity, nor to quench aspiration. Discontent 
makes everything go in the world that does go, 
even the rain and the rivers. 

The most dissatisfied people in the world are 
those who have accomplished the most and are 
capable of the most. It is an old story about 
the Macedonian Alexander, and this theme is 
also a thrice thousand told tale. 

Let us see what you have done, or have not 
done, which causes you to regard yourself as of 
no account in the world. You are not an author 
—congratulate yourself on that! No one can 
hold you responsible for any part of the literary 
deluge which is drowning out profitable reading. 
You are not a poet—though you have—confess 
it! written some rhymes. Not an orator, nor 
an artist, nor wealthy—only just fairly well to 
do. But does a profitable and desirable life 
consist in any of these? If not, in what does 
it consist ? 

Suppose that every person in the world should 
make only one other person happier or better, 
then the whole world would be happy and good, 
excepting only the obdurates and irreclaimables, 
who deserve to be miserable. The whole duty 
of mankind would be accomplished. Now, if you 
have succeeded in doing this, or if all your well- 
doing to those avound you amounts, in the 
aggregate, to it, then your life is a success. 
You have geile geumet your full equal share of 
the world’s goo 
good wife an mother; if you have been a good 
husband, father, sister, brother, friend, or neigh- 
bour, you are a success—a much greater success 
than those who have done showy things and 
offset them by evil things, which more than 
undid their good. 

You would be a poet. Suppose every person 
were a poet, how long would life be worth 
living? You would be an orator. If all were, 
what a universal hegira there would be for 
solitudes, to get away from the uproar of 
orations. You would be wealthy and have no 
need of toil. If all toiled not in the daily work 
of humanity, the whole race would be cadaverous 
with famine in one year, and naked for clothing 
in two. 

But, as I said, the persons who have led the 
most faithful and useful lives are most dissatis- 
fied with themselves. Do they ever reflect that 
it is just this self-dissatisfaction that has 
rendered them so desirable to their families and 
to their neighbourhoods? Not the dissatisfac- 
tion of the whiner, but that of one who resolves 
to make things better. 

I donot deny that some men, and some women, 
have exercised an influence for good over wide 
areas and great multitudes, but they get credit for 
a thousand or ten thousandfold more than they 
are entitledto. Ifsuch are willing to have their 
good influence measured fairly, let them try it 
in the upper valley of the Nile, or of the Niger, 
or of the Amazon—flat failures they would be. 
At a good and true thing, when well said, all the 
people clap applause, because they all knew it 
before it was said. A good deed handsomely 
and conspicuously done brings sympathy and 
friendship and honour—because other people are 
doing similar good deeds in a quieter way, and 
they recognise kinship of spirit in the con- 
spicuous well-doer. They love him for his deed 
because it shows that he is one of them- 
selves. And so it is all round. A poet, prose 
writer or orator is praised because he gives 
clear expression to what was before known, 
though only hazily defined in everyone’s mind 
or heart. I can see the landscape across the 
lake from my door. By taking the binocular I 
can see the blooms of the blue flags and of the 
Water-lilies. Just so, these crystalline seers 
bring out clearly the beauties and harmonies of 
what we have already perceived. When we 


applaud a man or a woman, we only say, * That 


work. If you have been a |. 
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is right,” but how should we know it was right 
when he said it if we did not know it was right 
before he said it ? 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of 
great people’s great usefulness is the borrowed 
usefulness of other people for which neither 
credit ig given nor return is made. They them- 
selves, if truly great, adinit it to be so; and you, 
if you help to keep up a right spirit in the world, 
are one of the helpers who make great deeds 
possible. 

Be not, then, discontented with the narrow 
sphere of your influence or the commonplace 
nature of your work. It all fits into its place in 
the great design. The ‘“ noble discontent ” that 
makes us desire to do better is a help, but not 
to be dissatisfied with our life and our work as 
too insignificant and hidden. 


A JAPANESE STORY. 


(With a Moral; for British Sunday School 
Teachers to tell.) 


OncE upon a time there lived in a little hamlet 
in Japan a young couple. They had one child 
—a beautiful little girl whom hath loved very 
dearly. It came to pass, while the child was still 
a baby girl, that the father was obliged to take 
a long journey to the far-distant city. It was 
too far for him to take his wife and child, and so 
he left them at home and travelled alone. 

In that great city he saw many new things, 
which, having lived in the peaceful little hamlet 
up among the mountains all his life, he had 
never seen before. He desired to take home to 
his wife some of these new things which seemed 
to him so wonderful. And the most wonderful 
gift he could take, it seemed to him, was a 
mirror. He wished to take home to his wife the 
poe and surprise he had experienced when 

e first looked into a mirror. So he took one 
home. 

When he arrived home he gave the present 
to his wife, and for the first time she looked 
into a mirror. ‘What do you see?” her 
husband asked. She replied, “I declare! I 
see & very Haat woman. She wears her hair 
just as I do mine, and she smiles and moves 

er lips as if she were talking to me.” Her 
husband told her that the mirror was a present 
for her, and he hoped she would use it every 
day. But the wife thought it far too beautiful 
and rare and costly a gift to use every day, so 
she put it carefully away and never spoke about 
it to the little daughter, who grew more 
beautiful and more like her mother every day. 

By and by a great misfortune fell upon that 
little household. The wife and mother fell sick, 
and it was soon evident that she must die. As 
she lay upon her death-bed she called her little 
daughter to her and told her that she was going 
to lose her mother for ever. She could point to 
no future life after death in which they should 
be re-united, but in love and simplicity of her 
heart she did the best she could. She told her 
little daughter about the wonderful mirror. 
‘‘ After I am dead,” ghe said, ‘take down that 
box and look into the mirror it contains. There 
you will see my face. And I want you to look 
into the mirror every day, that you may never 
forget your mother, and that you may grow 
like me more and more every day.” 

So the mother died. The little girl did as 
she had been told, and in the wonderful mirror 
she thought she saw her mother’s face, young 
and beautiful—not as she had seen her, pale 
and ill as she lay dying, but fair and fresh as 
she looked before the fatal illness. And the 
little girl looked into the mirror every day and 
thought of her mother and her many lovely 
ways, and so it came about that she grew to be 
more and more like her mother as the years 
went by. 

This was the inspiration of the little Japanese 
girl, We have something better—a far higher 
pattern —for “ we all, with open face beholding 
asin a mirror the glory of the Lord, are change 
into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord ” (2 Cor. iii. 18). 


— eS 


Tur best things we know about God are not 
learned from preaching. 
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MR. JUSTICE STIRLING 
AND DR. WILLIAMS’ 
PINK PILLS. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 

Ix the High Court of Chancery, recently. Mr. 
Justice Stirling granted an Injunction (with 
costs) against a London chemist, which is of 
much public importance. The terms of the 
order are “that the Defendant, George Goss, 
his servants and agents, be perpetually restrained 
from supplying to persons who ask for or order 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, under 
that or any abbreviated title such as ‘ Pink Pills 
for Pale People,’ ‘ Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills,’ or 
‘Dr. Williams’ Pills,” any pills not being the 
Plaintiff's Pills, and also from passing off such 
nills by the use of the term ‘Tink Pills for 

loodless People,’ or in any other way.” The 
defendant is also required to give up to the 
plaintiff all labels, &c., containing the term 
“Pink Pills for Bloodless People,” and account 
to the plaintiff for all profits made by the illegal 
use of that title. 

The numerous cures effected in this country 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
have led to fraudulent substitutions being 
attempted. Anyone who knows of such substi- 
tution, or attempted substitution, is asked to 
communicate (in strict confidence) with Mr. C. 
Urquhart Fisher, 45, Holborn-viaduct, London, 
E.C., solicitor to the manufacturers of the 

enuine Pills, who will take legal proceedings 
or the enforcement of the Company's rights. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 

FratLein Pirrer.—I have read your kind letter with your 
subscription with great pleature, and thank you for 
telling me how you enjoy the SianaL, The German 
woman’s paper that represents the same thoughts as we 
do is Die Frauenbewegung, edited by Frau Minna 
Cauer, at 94, Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, 8.W., 12. 

Miss M. GaskELt writes :—“ Can you not have added to the 
dress articles a word about the birds used for trimmings, 
pointing out the loss which it is to Nature to lose a whole 
species, also the untold suffering caused to birds by this 
fashion of ladies wearing the feathers in their hats and 
bonnets? Can you tell the writers of the articles on 
dress to try and mention any other trimming rather 
than feathers? Every time I sce the Woman's S1enxac I 
am surprised to see no mention made on this subject.” 
I am ready to insert in the Open Columns any reasonably 
worded communication that any friend chooses to send 
on this topic; but I have steadily refused, elsewhere in 
the press as well as here, to join in this movement, 
because I see in the fuss made about it only another 
development of the double standard of morality; a 
comparatively small matter being made a cause of 
greater reproach because it appertains to women, while 
the larger offences of men are not troubled al out, 
What are all the osprey aigrettes’ uscd in ladies’ bonnets 
beside the birds slaughtered for men’s “ sport"? 
Apart from ostrich feathers, indeed (and these are tnken 
without much pain and without any injury to the ostri. h), 
nine out of ten of the feathers worn in women’s hats «re 
those of birds that have been killed by men for their 
amusement; and a vast multitude more birds are 
slaughtered in hattues, pigeon “tirs" and other forms 
of male sport than all that are killed for decorative 
purpose. A woman may wear the wings of on bird for 
six months; aman will go forth and kill hundreds of 
“driven” birds in an hour, day after day, for his 
“ sport.” Moreover, the fairest sights of Nature are 
shut away from the majority of the nation, and domestic 
animals in large numbers are killed by gamekeepers, 
simply to “preserve” the birds, who are bred and 
tended in order to die for the diversion of heartless 
males, who in due season will go out to kill the birds 
for their fun. When, therefore, you send me a leatlet 
stating that because women wear wings in their hats 
they are proved unworthy of the suffrage, while you 
have no word to say as to the enormities of male 
pleasure in “ sport,’’ you alienate my interest; I sce the 
double standard of morals, and will not add my quota 
to the outcry. I would wish that the Society for the 
Protection of Birds would give its energies and its 
money over to the truly-needed work of anti-vivisection 
—the cruel torture of the higher animals. 

A Frienp writes to offer some help to the cripple boy whose 
distress on finding himself unable to work was referred 
to here afew weeks ago. Our friend must make her 


offer to the Ragged School Union, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. The case was reported by the * Cripples’ 
Visitor.” 

Mrs. Mary Gi.vies, whose pretty little poem we publish on 
another page, writes :—‘ Dear Madam,— To my Little 
Girl,’ in your last issue, is sweetly truce. Many mothers, 


especially of only daughters, must feel itto be so. I felt 
impelled to write a‘ Reply, which you may or may not 


care to print. Wishing you all success in your 
valuable paper, which 1 ain so yvlud to see keeps the 
suffrage so well in view,— Yours sincerely.” 
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‘Our Open Columns. 
~~ Editor does not hold pee responsible for 
e opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


. TRUTH TELLING OR VICIOUS ? 
To the Editor of the Woman's Signa. 


Mapam,—Under -which of the above heads | realises her responsibility, 
literature should come has | h¢F a, 
con ed that 


much of our modern 


ved to be a very debatable question. i 
vnlch verges by a hair’s-breadth from she Bestel 


track is sure to arouse a host of busy detractors, gladly prs & intelligent companionship and 
more especially if the new method. of stating a | quality of in 


case emanates from a woman’s pen. To men 
Cee ar itee oppose pelts of view. ‘Too lang 
0 view. ‘Too lo: 
thre masculine guthors i in peinshie 
their women characters as either pe reson. 
angelic, weak to insipidity, mere echoes of 
masculine sentiments ; or else vilely, grossly 


wicked. They continually evince their ignorance | 


of woman’s complex, many-sided nature, by 
calmly i the whole feminine com- 
ia ative ~The ster the above heads. 
Tt is very re hat even the most sympathetic 
male eathor ‘paints' @ woman as she wally is, 


making due 

‘surroun which are usually responsible for 
those ed, distorted, or narrow methods of 
thought or action so painfully common. There 
is but’ one George Meredith, with his living, 
shag reer 

er 


, thinking women. "This being so, and 

tati -the réstlt of agelong environ- 
ment—so° systematically constituting the pivot 
on which 


and just allowance for the cram: 


wonder that earnest women, who enter the | ° 


arena of authorship, fired by a burning zeal to 
do what they can towards rendering their sisters’ 
lot more just and equal, should frequently lay 
themselves o to misconception by stating 
their case with passionate, even at times crude, 
earnestness ? 

It would be-safe to assert’ that no feminine 
author worthy of the name ever deliberately set 
herself to portray the’ evils which must ever 
necessarily follow in the train of ill-advised 
unions. _ Pure-minded, high-toned women are 
mated, in a thraldom worse than the pangs of 
hell to endure, with vicious, unclean men, 
loathsome in mind and body; or a woman of 
ability above the average is wedded in early, 


undeveloped youth to a man in whom mind is | 


conspicuous by its absence, and it were better 
for her that her own God-given powers had re- 
mained for ever dormant than the constant 


e whole question turns, is it any | WOM*D, 


‘remember the 
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our children. If sex evils are rife—and no one 
ventures on denying their existence—they can 
only be fought and conquered by open and 
determined warfare. George Eliot says some- 
thing to the effect that women are either weak 
or wicked, ‘but God made them so to match 
the men!” Let us see to it that we 
each do our part to reverse all this, and 
it is certain that, as woman more and more 
and, above all, claims 
taking away from none, when 
her cause is righteous, man also 
will become, as never before, her loyal comrade, 


rest in the place of mas or 

ve ownership; and by so much as he does 
this will his own nature become deepened, 
broadened, and rounded to full 
Therefore, let_us_not be dete: 
er truth as it comes to us in all clearness ae 
wisdom, avoiding at the same time any approac 
to indecency or Got tied tor diffaseness. 

No one surely would be found to assert that 
such books as “The Heavenly Twins” were 
written because their authors revelled in such 
subjects, but rather because the conviction was 
a oe on — to the verge of keen pain or 

e need of p speech wey. 5 Deeg ae e 
evil must be faced, exposed, and, if by any 
means possible, exorcised. Detractors may and 
wed old aves to ogee w god old of ‘the 

old times” and ‘the old ways "— 
which, by-the-bye, none of them really wish 
—may shake their heads and mourn, but 
the exponents of purity, and righteousness, 
equality, and fair- ny -between. men and 
as noekiayed or us by Christ Him- 
self, will continue to speak and write with 
increasing power and force; the inevitable 
result being that soon or late. the goal will 
be won, man and woman, standing side by 
side, each free to live his or her own full life 
as God has given capacity, unhampered by 
blind tradition, comrades in very truth. May 
it be ours to help on, if only in small measure, 
the good time coming, or at the very least if 
we cannot do much to aid, let us ‘see to it that 
we place no obstacles in the path. No true 
woman wants to separate the interests of the 
sexes, but to combine harmoniously the fullest 
development of what powers each 888. 
Yours truly, vAN May. 


RATIONAL DRESS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Dear Mapam,—I am old-fashioned enough to 
introduction of some extrava- 


wearing struggle which must result with such a | gances in dress, notably the bloomer costume, 
clog for ever dragging her back. Toan earnest-| and the steel crinoline, on behalf of which the 
minded woman the subject of her sex’s dis-| same arguments were used as we now hear 


abilities, and the very 
apathy and blindness 
evinced by the majority 
of her, sisters, are an 
ever-present canker, eat- 
ing the beauty out of all 
which might render our 
God-given life very soul- 
satisfying and psig 
True, and we daily 
thank God for it, there 
are undoubted indica- 
tions emanating from 
the most opposite quar- 
ters that, by this much 
decried method of plain 
speaking, good has been 
and is still being done. 
No amount of gibes or 
sneers can alter the fact 
that the eyes of thinking 
men and women, once 
opened, are not likely to 
be wilfully closed again. 
’ For the honour of man- 
hood there are those 
amongst our brothers 
who recognise, as clearly 
as ourselves, the fact 
that wholesome plain 
speaking, and a clean 
sweep of many long- 
established abuses, must 
precede an era of better 
days for ourselves and 


diseases. 
BRAND” 


i 


PRECAUTION. — Avoid impure water from 

wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zymotic 
The safest and best drinking water for 
table, bedroom, and tea-making is the ‘‘ ALPHA 
MALVERN SPRING WATER, 
bottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 
wine quarts sent carri id.—W. & J. 
BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. N.B.—Be 
careful to order the “ Alpha Brand.” 


VW OMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- 

CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 
ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c , 


Yeast. 


Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., 


completeness. | - 
i ‘ 


rp NeW MWARRISON 


8 GOLD MEDATS. forthe" HARRISON MA 
WaRRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD, 
Manchester. 
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when so-called rational dress is spoken of. 

The bloomer style hardly survived its infancy 
but the crinoline was voted as having come to 
stay; that, however, at last died a ‘natura) 
death. The reason, I believe, in both cases was 
that they were extravagances, and out of 
character with the dress of a lady. Do your 
fair readers ever think of that of Scrip- 
ture, Deut. xxii. 5, and do they remem. 
ber that there is a law of England founded on 
that, which makes it a crime for a woman to 

pear in man’s garments, or vice versa? [| 
think if they did there would be less imitation 
of masculine attire and fewer depreciatory 
remarks from the gentlemen’s side.—Yours 
fraternally, British Woman. 

Basingstoke. 


AIR-TIGHT COVERING FOR JAMS. 

_ To the Editor of the Woman’s Sianat. 
Dear Mapam,—Will you allow me to make a 
oy eg? in connection with the Cookery page 
of the Woman’s SianaL? Instead of dipping 
papers for jam in brandy, you will find if the 
papers for the jam pots are cut to the size 
required and steeped in milk, and put on while 
the jam is hot in the jars, they | eee like 
pen ent in a few minutes. ‘This hath 
n tried.” — Yours enceeeys 
OTAL ABSTAINER, 


TO MY MOTHER. 
A ReEpty. 
Ir love of mine makes bright your path, 
Oh mother, kind and true, 
An ocean’s wealth of tenderness 
T’'ll lavish, dear, on you. 
I'll wrap you round with folds of love, 
So fine, so firm, and fast, 
You ne’er shall feel the cold, sad day, 
With drifting clouds o’ercast. 


Dear mother mine, my life is thine, 
Who spendst thy life for me, 

And pure and sweet my heart I'll keep, 
As off ring meet for thee, 

Who set my feet on upward paths, 
And led me safe me i ys 

Past rock and brier, ani and mire, 
On to the Perfect Way. 


Deep peer on my heart of hearts, 
My loved one, thou shalt be, 
The long, long years shall never dim 
The love I bear to thee. 
Thy hand I'd hold till time had rolled, 
d Death had made us free 
To wander on the boundless shore 
Of vast Eternity. 
Mary GILLIEs. 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.” 

Always ask for “‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :-—Tire DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


. Lists free per post. 
TRIUMPHANT AWARDS, in-inding 
*and‘ SUN MACHINE. 
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INSTITUTIONS, BDUOATION. APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT WANTED, 
and Gimilar 


cenrane, “MYDROS, & ac. 


H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Prorrimrors. 


1.0.4.2. ‘4 Home from Home.” r.0.B. 


oneal see for rooms 


3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance ee Eoeeneting Room. 


BUT BE SURE THEY ‘ARE CARTER'S. SE namy ccnstound a aes ny Senretary, 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. itis not enough to ask fo: 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the i rtant word, and shoud Se cheorsed on : 


a) = * Rphone Ho, S46 City. 
| 
2 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilis within cannot be genuine. Ilfracombe. 
Do not take’ —= nameless ‘' Littie Lie Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure ——— 
they are CARTE! 
FIRST-CLASS, 


Unique situation for lan@ and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 


| 

THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 

| 

| Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


BY) HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1800. (62 : COCKBU RN 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN ano ROYAL FAMILY. | 7" ™? ER we? TES 


rege — Bape gad nr og _o or pleasure. 
& reakfast from 4, t0 Rooms. Peslectric 


ghee, Elevator. rkieh B 
ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP, 


|' COCKBURN 


oo eee HOUSE 


Strictly private and select joe overlooking gardens, 
| facing Euston Saag Telegraphic Address: ‘“ Luncheons, 


DIGESTION. 


| Bondon.” Room Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 
Note Address: 5810 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. (opposite 
| Euston Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 


DIGESTION. 


| ee Best Part.— Good Private 
SU Na acing BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
ciples. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 

| Sar eain inclusive weekly.—Miss WoopwarD (Member of the 
| Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


fo =O MOCO 


c 5 Soa 1b | Claremont 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread ? Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says: 
and Biscuits on receipt of “ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave | | FOLKESTONE. .—Good ‘sitting-room, gos two 
ey Stamps. almost lived on it since I found it out.” | * orthree bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 
y a | | Terms moderate and inclusive—Mrs. ILLENDER, 
IMITATION I8 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. | Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of ‘“ HOVIS,” which, having met 
with such un ted success, is Bang coreed in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. | | JUKLEY. —THE 8PA HYDRO. -Rev. oes 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, Garrett says: “My friends are unanimous in saying 
ease write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to Pt have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” | Inclusive 
e is terms from 81s. ysician, mas JO ne, 
S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD uD, Ma OP. Lond. apply Mane cerons 


f 
a BEWARE ! i icvis™ ao sdior iar own prot. BEWARE! 
——== 2 EDUCATIONAL 


Cc R. HALLETT, Secretaries iPr taper Societies 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, | (The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


as 
a 
| 


» Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. (tor Temperance Mectings Highly succoful Speaker, \aterepersed 
Chevrett 2/11,8/11 = Songs, &c., addrese—Mrs, Walker, 477 Barking Road, 
6, / ’ 1 Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 
Price Lists free Eee See ge a eS eee eee ee 
application, ce | rr SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, | | A Blinding | Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 
iisceadling. Ww ws | *KAPUTINE 
2 eo Used and recommpenees by the following whys men : 
Dr. GRIFFITHS, F.R.$. (Edin.), F.C S., Brixton ; Dr. FORSHAW, 
; | LL.D., Ilkley College ; GARDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor ; 


|: The Ebiton of The Family Doctor, Health. &c., &c. It cures 
| | Influenza and Neuralgia as well as Headache. os is so 


J. Ss. GREGQ’S, MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, | | speedy and effective as KAPUTINE—it never fails. If you suffer 


| enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing your nae onc address 
First Floor, 92 New Bond Street. Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. and oul will get a free sample, also naine ofnearest Ag 


i Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian li CE KRAPUTIVNET UTn.. Bhs ee 
and Colonia] Outfits. eu 
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Far superwor to tea or | 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength - imparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 


ay a —whenever , wholesome re- 
( Or 0 a freshment +8 . necessary— 
may be safely and bene- 


ts the ‘standard of highest purity at present attainable fiéially resorted to. 


‘fn a ment to “coun —Lanet, pl = CE : | 
) 40GUQ,) oj baoTiely : 4 ? [Ke | 


Dy 


WATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION nono 


i SSS ,  GFEICIA ES ix PENDANT = e 
3 5 ee iO} Samant MP ’Goik and a mye 


ed asia 


Metal, 6d. 


& Of Publicdsiond, ivi h Prices will be: found in the ILLUSTRATED A TALOGUE sent post free i 
oe ster xidisssod tg SECRETARY. LITERA rend OEPT., W. B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria 8t., Westminster, 8.W., or the Agent, Mr. H. R. ALLEN8O on Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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yen Kdited by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


ed ; ‘ 


Isa Weakly 1d. Paper for Ladies. ‘Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
webkis and see if you do not like to have tt.. There is no other ladies’ paper like tt. 


Tux Woman's Stanat keeps the busy woman in touch with aLL the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 
’ (as Woman's Siena gives all of ‘the SPECIAL NEws of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tae Woman's SianaL contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL suBsEcTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


THE Wowan’s Sianat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 
ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters . 
generally are treated by able writers every week. — 


Tae -Woman’s ‘Siena is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ WHAT TO WEAR” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Tue Woman's Bieter better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display it im his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist ow 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Siena weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post- -card, stating how many you could make use of, to Taz Manacgr, 30, Maiden Lane, London, Wc. 


or 
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